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TWO VOICES, 





BY Ww. 3B. W. 





One wore a wreath about her head, 
Her face, joy-lighted, sought the skies, 
And seemed her voice so sweet and clear, 
An angel's in a mortal guise, 
And all pure things did list to her, 
And all pure things did joy with her, 
As she sang her song, and her song's refrain 
Over, and over, and over again, 
**I love him so, I love him so, 
I love him so, I love him so.’* 


One's shoulders bore a clinging exces, 
Her face, shame-Slushed, dropped to the earth, 
And seemed her voice, as bitterest woe 
To sobs and tears had given birth, 
And all sad things did weep with her: 
As she moaned her song, and sher song's refrain 
Over, and over, and over again, 
**I love him so, I love him so, 
I love him so, I love him so.** 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘TWICE MARRIED,”’ 
‘“‘MABEL MAY,’”’ ETC. 











CHAPTER X. 


EVEN long years had elapsed since Bar- 

bara and Lillian Graham were parted. 

It was now on a soft, brilliant May evening 

that they met once more—perhaps for the 
last time. 

Lady Joddrell kept her word ; but with a 
cold, uncordial, and ungracious strictness 
that made her compliance a penance rather 
than a pleasure to her adopted child. 

“Of course, Lily, I cannot have you com- 
promised in the eyes of the household by 
allowing your sister to come to the house, 
and still less can I permit you to visit a ser- 
vant in thatof Colone) Forbes,’’ she said. 
“I have, however, arranged to leave you for 
an hour at Madame Michelet’s, and the girl 
must ineet you there. 

“I shall call for you at the end of an hour, 
and fhen I wish you to forgetthe whole 
thiug as quickly as possible. Kemember, 
I bargain that there shall be no annoyance 
to me in the matter, or I retract my con- 
sent. I will have no tears, no grace looks, 
and I do not wish to hear the girl's name 
even mentioned in my presence. There 
can be no further intercourse between you ; 
and I wish you to dismiss from this time 
the remembrance that you have any rela- 
tives, any connections but those belonging 
tome. Do you understand me, Lily?” 

‘“*Yes,’’ came reluctantly from Lily’s pout- 
ing lips. 

“And you will promise to obey my wishes 
my commands?” 

There was a slight peuse; then the girl’s 
natural affections seeiwwed to stir within her 
for a moment, and she knelt down caress- 
ingly by her beautiful mother’s knee. 

‘Dearest mamma,” she said “of course I 
like best to belong to you, and be happy, 
and petted, and gay, as you have accustom- 
ed me; butstili, Barbara is my only sister, 
and I know she loves ine so dearly. Will 
you not see her once before you insist on 
my giving her up? I «ill never see her 





without your knowin, it; but 1 have noone 
but her that has a right to love me and care | 
tor me, | 
“Please see her, dear mamma, and then 
youcan judge whether there can be any | 
disgrace in acknowledging her. She used 
to be very clever, Mrs. Fenton said.” 
“My dear Lily, please don’t bring on a 
nervous headache by reforring to that horri- 
ble place,” said Lady Joddrell. “1 wish 
you to forget it as completely as if you inad 
never known, never beard of it. I tel] you, 
t is inpossible that you can ever recognize 
® Servant as your sister. She will be happy 
enough in her own way ; but it would only 
make her discontented to have any inter- | 


your prospects !n life. No man would 
marry you with such astone around your 
neck.’’ 

“But cousin Philip admired her, and | 
wished me to see her,’”’ said Lillian, 
blushing involuntarily at the unconscious 
admission as soon as the words had escaped 
her. 

“Philip is a Quixotic, romantic boy at 
present,” said Lady Joddrell. “It is all 
very well for him to take up philanthropic 
fancies at his age, but he would be very 
sorry for his wife to be known as the sister 
of Pauline Forbes’s maid. 

“flowever, I am not thinking of hin ; for, 
from what I hear, I think he is very much 
taken with Pauline; and very likely this 
goodness of his is just to piease the young 
lady through her favorite maid. A credit- 
able connection for Lady Joddrell's adopted 
daughter, truly!’ 

The tears rushed to Lily's blue eyes with 
contending feelings of girlish mortifica- 
tion, and lingering affection, and sense of 
right. 

Buta few soft caresses from the now 
smooth and gentle lady, a few promises of 
gifts and pleasures hitherto witbheld, dried 
the shower, and shortly afterwards the little 
fairy was sporting gaily witn her fuvorite 
Carlo, and chattering to the half-foreign 
governess with even more than her usual 
vivacity. 

In a milliner’s baek drawing-room hastily 
cleared of its usual cargo of boxes and 
stands and female finery, those strongly- 
contrasted sisters met for the stipulated 
hour arranged by Lady Joddrell. 

Barbara stood at the very threshold of the 
half-opened door, her face pale with intense 
excitement, her lips quivering, her hait 
pushed from her tace, as if to quicken the 
senses of seeing and hearing, and her 
large eyes fixed intently on the door by 
which Lily would enter—Lily, her only, 
her beautiful, ber idolized sister; the ouly 
creature on whom she had one clajm for 
love and sympathy. 

Oh, it was almust too great a joy to think 
of holding her in her armns again—of feeling 
her warm lips to hers—of hearing the well- 
remembered voice. 

Barbara had not slept all the previous 
night from the intense excitement that had 
pousessed her, and asthe hour approached 
for the one great desire of her heartto be 
gratified, her whole face bore marks of the 
absence of rest for mind and body. The lines 
round the eyes were black and deep; the 
skin pale ana sallow with exhaustion ; the 
lips compressed till the blood left them, in 
the anxious suspense of the hour. Then 
the quiet, simple dress was no embellish- 
ment to hide these defecta, though, thanks 
to Pauline’s fancy, and Susan’s kindly care, 
it was very superior to the former disfigur- 
ing uniform of the Asylum. 

Altogether, the girl looked more like her 
old plain, childish self than she had done 
for many a long month; and even Philip 
Jodérell would scarcely have known 
her had he seen the young ‘Cecilia’ of Mrs. 
Forbes’s drawing-room at that very ino- 
ment. 





She had waited thus about a quarter of an 
hour, when the sound of wheels was heard 
dashing up to the house in Soho Square; 
the rattle of the steps, the loud knock at 
the door, and then the rustle of female | 
dress as the light form sprang up the stairs 
to the apartment. 

Barbara held by the door to support her- | 
self. | 

Her whole frame trembled with emotion | 
waich that step, that vague sound increased 
alinost to agony. 

Then the light touch of the handle warned 
me was oven 


ber that the dear at ber very 
touch. 
She relinguiabed her hold, and sprang to 


receive her lovely sister in ber aris; but | 
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pearance actually took her by surprise; for 
although she had of late been accustomed to 
Pauline’s beauty and tasteful dress, still 
the old ideas of the Lily of her childhood 
had never left her, and she had not realis- 
ed the oLange that the years from child- 
hood to girlhood works in most, if not in 
all. 

Moreover, Lady Joddrell had, as if in 
mockery or caprice, arrayed the lovely girl 
in the most exquisite toilette, under pre- 
tence of an after visit to sone distinguished 
friends, and Lily was radiantin a fairy-like 
bonnet of lace and frills, and a floating 
dress of white e:nbroidered muslin end 
blue silk mantle with deep white lace to 
soften yet more its delicate hue. 

Lady Joddrell'’s triumph would have 
been complete could her nephew have seen 
the contrast between that elegant, beautiful 
girl, and the plainly-dressed, unattractive 
Barbara. 

Truly, it might have been supposed by a 
superficial observer that the two girls stood 
there as maid and mistress, rather than as 
sisters. 

“Lily, Lily, my darling; oh! I am so 
happy,” cried Barbara, at last, as Lillian 
held out her arms and embraced her pale 
sister with a touch of natural and unaffected 
gratitude tor the extreme love she saw in 
that troubled, agitated face. 

“And how beautiful you are, my Lily. 
Ah, if mamma could see you now, would 
not her heart yearn over you! And have 
you thought of me?” she asked; ‘“‘do you 
love me still, darling ?”’ 

“Dear Barbara can you doubt it?’ said 
Lily, with a half-embarrassed movement, 
that seemed to have some alarm for the 
delicate toilette that her sister's clinging 
einbrace somewhat endangered. “You 
know I could not help leaving you; and 
then, inaumma was so kind, and it would 
have been wrong to fret and seem ungrate- 
ful, anc make her angry, would it not?” 

Barbara’s quick eye had seen the inove- 
ment, and she caught, too, with the sensi- 
tiveness of deep affection, thetinge of cold 
embarrassment in the words. 

But she had come to satisfy ber longing to 
see, to hear of Lily, not to reproach her, and 
she repressed the pang tbat shot through 
her heart. 

“I know, I know, Lily, pet,’’ she said; 
**but tell me, are you happy ? Is Lady Jod- 
drell kind to you? Do you ever wish you 
were with poor Barbara instead of in your 
splendid home ?’’ 

She had drawn Lillian to a large horse- 


hair couch that stood in the scantily fur- | 


nished room, and sat looking at her, and 
holding her daintily gloved hand in hers, 
with the eager, hungry craving of a long- 


| sickened, famished desire for love and ayin- 


pathy. 

“Oh yes, dear; very happy,” replied Lily, 
glad to escape those home questions of the 
devoted sister. 

“I could not help being happy, when I 


have everything I can wish except you tw . 
make ine #0; and I goout with mamma a_ 


good deal, and haveall kinds of amusements 
at hone. And she givesine such pretty 
things; look is not this a darling little watch 


and chain? It was my birthday present; 


you know I was sixteen yesterday.” 

“It is very elegant,’ said Barbara with a 
sigh. 

“Ah! you would like one too, dear Bar- 
bara,” said her sister. “Oh, how I wish 
you were like me, dear; and had all the 


pleasures and presents that are showered | 


on me. I should be so happy then.”’ 
“Should you bave known me?” asked 
Barbara, suddenly, as sabe caught Lily's 
wondering, questioning look. 
“Oh yes ; at least, I think so,’’ she replied 


“Your eyes are the same dear, great search- 
ing eyes as ever, and I don’t think your 
mouth is altered except that it looks sinaller 


course with you, and seriously damage ali | for s inoment she paused : ber dazzling ap- ' and prettier, and your teeth are so white 


No. 50. 
and regular. Yes, I am sure you would be 
quite pretty, if you were——" 

She stopped, feeling the unkindness of 
the words, ‘‘better dressed" which had been 
on her lips. 

“Oh, I did not mean that,’ said Barbara, 
impatiently; “I know I am as plain as ever; 
I ineant, had you any clear remembrance 
of ine, dearest, so as to trace ny ugly face 
after so many years? I could have fancied 
you exactly, Lily.’’ 

“I believe I could have painted a pictare 
of you, without seeing you. My darling, 
we shall not be so long separated again. I 
could not wait so .ong without seeing your 
sweet face, Lily. 

The color suffused Lily's fair, delicate 
skin till it wasa bright carmine, and her 
eyes fell before Barbara's intense gaze. 

“I am very unbappy about it dear,” said 
Lillian, “and I do hope something will 
happen to alter your position, and then I 
am sure mamma would consent, for she is 
sw kind about everything else; only, you 
see, it is so unfortunate you are with Colo- 
nel Forbes, because inaimina bas just been 
introduced to the family, and I believe she 
wants me to be great friends with Pauline; 
and #0 you see———" 

Lily hesitated ; for there was a look in 
Barbara's face that she had never seen there 
before—a proud, passionate light in the eye; 
a soornful turn in the well-shaped, though 
large mouth. 

“Dearest Barbara,"’ resumed Lily, “don't 
look #0, it frightens ine; and you know it 
is notmy fault. 1 aim so sorry, so unhappy 
about it ; but I am afraid that we inust bear 
it at present. 

“Mamma woald make me promise not to 
ask her again, or even complain about it, 
and I did #0 want to see you, dear, that I 
could not help it. You arenotangry with 
me, dear ?’’ 

“Promise not to ask what, Lily?’ said 
Barbara, in a strange, calm tone. “Let 
me bear it all. I can bear everything 
now.”’ 

“Why, it is only what we have had for so 
many years, dear,’’ said Lily, balf fretfally 
for the very idea of tears, or sorrow, or re- 
proachos, waa revolting to her bright exist- 
ence, as snow and frost to a sun-nurtured 
Italian. 

“You know, when mamina took me away 
she said weshould get accustomed to be 
| separate; aud she mays a great many 
| brothers and sisters very seldoin see each 
other, even when there is no particular rea- 
son for it.”’ 

“You mean that we are not to meet again, 
| Lily,” said Marbara, aud her clieeks were 
| pale, and her hands clasped each other in 
unconscious agony. 

“Only for the present, dear,"’replied Lily; 
“you know #o many things imay happen. 
You may bave some good tortune, or I inay 
be married, and then you shall come as often 
as you like, and stay with moe u« long time. 
Why, It was Philip that persuaded mamina 
to let ine see you now.” 

“And vot you then, Lily,” said Barbara, 
| “Oh yes; of course I begged too,” replied 

Lily; “but mamma will do anything 
, Philip wishes. You are very suspicious 
and strange, dear; 1 don't kuow how to 
vlease you,” 

“Am 1?” said Barbara; I did not mean it, 
Lily. I would not be unkind the only time 
we are to ineet ; but it is very hard to bear,” 
she added, and her voice sunk to a hoarse, 
suppressed tone. 

“But you sre not angry," said Lily; “you 
don't blame me dear?” 

Barbara’s heart suuk; she saw the real, 





though unconscious selfishness of the 
shrinking frow biame, while yet too weak 
to breve all for the right and true; but she 
would not confess it even herself, and 
gazed on the lovely, pleading face with a 


heart breaking with the intensity of her love 
’ 
' and sorrow. 
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“Heaven forbid it, my darling, my all, 
my cherished Lily!’ she exclaimed, 
sionately, while the suppressed tears 
in her voice. 

“But from this bour our paths are differ 
ent in all things; and as you say, we cen 


bear what has been borne without ape 
altogether. I so it takes a 
to break one’s heart, especially w one is 


young.” 
“Harbara, it is cruel to talk so,” said the 
petted beauty, with a little sob. “I tell 
you again, I will alter it as soon as I can, 
and you ought not to try @ make ine miser- 


able.” 
“You are right, Lily,” said Barbara, 
calmly ; “I am wrong. it is not your fauly 
it je your——no, I will not say one word to 
you, or spoil your happiness, I am selfish, 
wicked, to expect you to fel as I do; a great 
gulf in between us, that we cannot pass.” 
“No, no, dear, don't say 80; there are so 
many things that may happen,” said Lily, 
thankful to have escaped the dreaded scene. 
“You might get quite high and grand in 
the world, or Il may be my own wistress, 





Qa 
“It ia not that I meant,"’ said Ba~bara, 


aadly; “it isa worse, a more hopeless gull | 


than thet. But I will not complain, Lily 
since you are happy and safe, and sheltered 
from trouble.”’ 

“Ob, Barbara, the hour is ne,” sak 
Lily, glancing at ber beautiful little jewoll- 
ed re er; “mamma will send for me 
directly, and then I must not stay a minute. 
Bee, I have got this little ring for you, dear; 

ou must wear it for my sake, apd bupe tor 
a jer days. There, dou't cry, or I shal) 
be silly too, and vex inainma, You know 
you were always the bravest.”’ 

Barbara remembered the day when she 
had once before crushed her own grief and 
tears for Lilv’s sake; but bow diferent 
were ber feelings then! The lovely, cling- 
ing, weeping child, had to be supported and 
calmed, and cheered in her innocent, bel p- 
leas grief; now, it was to spare her a pain, 
not shared, but rather dreaded us a reproach 
that the saine effort was needed. Barbara 
felt all thin, knew it intuitively, and a cold, 
hard, resentful feeling came over her—not 
resentinent at Lily, but astrange bitter idea 
that she alone was singled out for inisfor- 
tune and sorrow. 

“Darling Barbara,” said Li.y, bolding 
out her arins with her own obiidlike, loving 
grace, “be comforted ! It will not be always 
ao; andepl won't ever forget you. And 
Inatnina cannot be angry if you writs to let 
me know where you are; or if you send a 
letter to Mary Johnson, my maid, no one 
will know, except her, and she will do any- 
thing for me.” 

“Lily, Lily, do you think I would 
descend or let you descend to deceit—to 4 
clandestine leer to -_ own sister? Never, 
never !"’ she exclaimed. 

“No, I will bear my burden alone, as I 
best may. God for ever bless and watch 
over you Lily, and keep you from sorrow 
and trom wrong !"’ 

Barbara clasped her sister in her armas, 
and pressed her lips on her ruby mouth, as 
if her life would go out with that convulsive 
ein brace. 

The sound of carriage wheels startled 
Lily from this fond sister's last k and 
she started with a half-relieved, half-fright- 
ened look. 

“I wust go, darling,” she said. “God 
blesa you! den sure you will be happy 
some day. You deserve it more than I do, 
There, good-bye, good-bye, dear, dear Bar- 
bara! m'tinake mecry. I dare not stay 
a minute.” 

Barbara released her clinging hold, and 
tearless, motionless, half-stunned by the 
terrible grief, she saw the bright vision dis- 
appear. 

Then she sunk on the couch, and groaned 
in the very agony and wild desolation of 
her hoart, that was too deep for tears. It 
was not the parting; she fad lived long 

ears without sight or interview with her 
dolized sister ; it was not the grief that had 
been borne before,and could be borne again; 
it was the wretched consciousness that she 
had lavished her idolatry on a creature un- 
worthy of the devotion, whose nature was 
too shallow, too selfish, too spoiled by the 
world’s luxury and vanity, to comprehend 
or return the deep, intense affection of one 
who lived for others. 

Lily had forgotten the ties of blood, the 
fond associations of early years, and shrunk 
from the contact, with the slightest touch of 


aught that could disturb or shake the bright | 


sunshine of her existence. 
Barbara could have lived for years in a 
distant land, in different climes, and yet 


have feit that Lily was still her sister, night | 


still be restored wo her, and looked forward 


with ho and ness to that distant 
bl ins. ow she 1 indeed lost her for 
ever. 


Their natures, their very ideas, were in- 


comprehensible to each other, and froin 
henceforth they inust be apart. 

Barbara was alone in the wild world. The 
sister who had been nursed on the same 


knees, shared the same blood frominfancy, | 


had at last alienated herself froin her, and 
now what was there for her but to die? 


“If you please, iiss, 


ing young dainsel, w 
served by tne lone girl. 

“Has any one come for me?” asked Bar- 
ba apuay 

“Not that I know of miss; but we have to 
bring #0 many things into this room ; and if 
you will please walk down stairs, and wait 
there.”’ 

Barbara mechanically obeyed. 

She bad been Lrought to the house under 
the direction of aservant, who had some 
errands t perforin before calling to con- 
duct the young inexperienced girl through 


e wants the | 
room, if you are ges OF said a smart-look- | 
20 had entered unob- | 








| to return in less than hour, and new | in collision with. = gentleman who was/ “And you, child that you are, understand 
poor Barbara fouad nearly double | walking from the park. this? hd wal - “That = indeed. 
that time had elapsed since he last left Barbers was nearly throws ows, 7S re do you mean y afig mental 
ber. shook, voluntary ca Dt 
It was her special daty to attend Pauline | chief ber in his aris just as ber pur- aa Sa at bim with ‘doubtiul, 
” suer Caine tatin ° - 
Seaman ber Libeune : 7 ee py “Are you acquainted with this young It win boreign to her nature $0 unfold her 
going to for her appearance in the | lady ?"' asked the , sternly, as the | secret beart to others ; but waa sone. 
drawing-room, and she had been strictly | inan suddenly with a somewhat Sins Oat re ' her in his 
enjoi to be at bowe a the "stipulated abashed air. at ies anh ‘ 
titne, as Panline had an <aeeally It “No,” seid “I only asked him Li 7 are from henceforth as 
tank to practice for ber m master on the oy way, 698 Seelowen me, Please send anenges. she repli ely. Hee 
morrow. in away.” lastes, feelings, e 
Poor Barbara wag equally alarined tostay “You are a scoundrel, str, and richl whore. T have lost cay elmer and she was 
er to veuture ob: slows; but at last the con- | deserve a horsewhi ” waid astern voice | my all. F 
viction that the servant must have forgotten | that made the girl look up. “Begone, and Poor child ! he said, gently. “Rut be 
her gave her courage ; 80, tinidly inquiring | beware on whom you play those rascally comforted ; the nature that has 20 
her way, she left the house with @ very im- | tricks for the : plastic could never have been kin to yours; 


perfect idea, froin thecarelessly given direc- 
tlons, how she was to to Kensing- 
won Palace Gardens, and feeling = strange, 
bewildered terror as she was — and 
jostled by the crowd of pedestrians. 

It was ail now to Barbara as it would 
have been to Lily or to Pauline, for her life 
in the asylum and at the Forbeses had kept 
ber as counpletely form any walks in the 
crowded thoroughfares of London as the 
most potted daughter of luxury and wealth. 
| She walked on, in the direction indicated 
by the servant who let her out froin Mad- 
ame Michelt’s house, and, as she believed, 
touk the right turning when sbe arrived at 
the end of the square. 

But, as she went on, and no familiar name 
or point answered to the vague directions of 
the domestic, she began tw feel slarined, 
and glanced anxionsly around, to see which 
of the streets before her would appear the 
inost likely to answer to the description she 
had received. 

It wasthe busy spot, bewildering even 
for the most experienced, where the streets 
ineet at the entrance of Piccadilly, and Bar- 
bara stood gazing at the thick mass of car- 
riages, with a hopeless bewilderment as to 
the right course. 

She went on, however, of course in pre- 
cisely the contrary direction to that she 
ought to have taken, and soon arrived at the 
eutrafice to the aymarket now in the 
height of the long day's concourse and busi- 
ness. 

Here she stood in the tolerable certainty 
that she was eungeeny mistaken in her 
way, and an equal incapacity for retrieving 
her error. 

It she returned tothe point from which 
she started, the sawwe perplexity and ignor- 
ance ot ber right road would lead her to the 
same unlucky and fatal mistake. 

The time was fast going on, and the terror 
of Pauline and Mrs. Forbes was even more 
forinidably before her eyes than her lost 
and helpless state; at last the idea occurred 
to her of asking some one to direct her; 
but, naturally shy, and unused to any such 
dependence on strangers, she shrunk froin 
thus boldly accosting a passer by. 

As minutes went on, however, and the 
chime of St. Jsmes’s warned her of the 
rapid flight of the hours, she mustered 
courage, and ventured to ask of a middle- 
aged woman if she could direct herto Ken- 
sington Palace Gardéns, 

“Jamastranger from the country, my 
dear,’’ was the reply. 

Again Barbara bad her ordeal to re . 
and this time she chose athin, worn-look- 
jing femalo, who, even to her inexperience, 
bore “London” stamped on every feature 
and movement. 

“Can't say, I'm sure,’’ was the vague an- 
swer; and the fe:nale hurriod on ber appar- 
ently pressing errand. 

Poor Barbara shrank again to the shelter 
of alarge doorway, and began to consider 
the propriety of choosing one of the other 
sex for her inquiries, asthe females she had 
accosted had proved so useless. 

But, too timid to address the usual run of 

assers by, she chose a quietly-dressed, 
elderly individual sauntoring down the 
pavement with no especial object, as it 
seeined, but gazing round him at every- 
body and everything. 

Please, sir, is that the way to Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens?” she asked at- 
tracting his attention bya timid touch on 
his arin. 

“Oh, yes,”’ he replied, laughingly ; “shall 
1 go a little way with you?’ 

Barbers made astep forward, but some- 
thing in his glance made her pause and 
shrink back undecided, though the offer 
seeined so kind and tempting. 

“What's the iatter?’’ he asked more 

ravely, with a glance at the now flushed 
| face. “DL only made you a friendly offer of 

help, young lady, and if youare squemish, 
‘you had better lose yourself at your 
eisure.”’ a 

“Ou no, no; I beg perry but Iam so 
| Stranse to London,” she said, timidly, ‘ut 
| least, by myself, and I did not like to trou- 
| ble you.” 

“Tis no trouble,” said he; “I’m going 
that way, and I'll put you in the right road. 
I suy,"’ he added, turning to a lad that stood 
| near them, waiting to cross, “is not this the 
way to Kensington Palace Gardens?’’ 

“Yes, if you go far enough,’’ laughed the 





lad, runuing away among the labyrinth of 


carriages. 

*Tuank you, sir,’’ said Barbara, whose 
suspicions were now fully roused; “but I 
would rather not trouble you,” she added, 
' turning from him towardsthe entrance to 

St. Jaines Park, in her anxiety to get away 
from biin. 

The man's keen, quick eyes followed her 
with a critical look that seemed to scan and 
appreciate the weil-formed* limbs, and the 


light iovements which no agitation oould | 


deprive of a natural grace. 
lie pansed a moment, and then quickly 
followed her. ’ 
Barbara heard his approaching step, 

| looked suddenly round, and then spran 


halt-detiant ce, that was repeated as 
his eyes caught « full view of the ker. 
He sto at the first corner from whence 
he a see without being observed, and 
watched the further proceedings of the pair 
with a keen, balf-exulting look. 

“I’m not deceived,” he said; “I am not 
wrong, I’m certain, and yetit .6 many a 
year since I saw him. He is but little 
changed, and those features are too indeli- 
bly printed on my memory for mistake.” 

Meanwhile Barbara's champion was look- 
ing with great curiosity and perplexity on 
her agitated face. 

“I am afraid you are sadly frightened,” 
he said; “but you are quite safe now. 
Where do you wish to go? I will take care 
of you to your destination, if it is not very 
far. You need not distrust me.” 

“Oh no, I could not. I know you will 
take care of me,’’ replied Barbara, “only it 
is 89 much trouble, and I——"” 

“Why are you 80 sure ] shall take care of 
you ?” he said, suilingly. “I seem to re- 
member your face,and yetI cannot tell 
where I have met you before. Do you 
know me, that you have inore faith in me 
than in the individual who is still eyeing 
us ?”’ 


“Yes,” she roplied, shyly—“you are Mr. 
Ashley." 

“And who are you?’, he asked. “I think 
I ought to know, but yet I cannot recall you 
coinpletely to iny memory.” 

“Tam the orphan at the Asylum that you 
kindly took under your patronage,”’ she re- 
plied, timidly. ‘You ordered ine to have 
some lessons in music, and though I bave 
never yet been able tothank you, I have 
always been very grateful.”’ 

“Ifa, I remember now,” said he—you 
are the sister of my so-called niece, pretty 
Lily. Why did you not introduce yourself 
at once ?”’ 

The blood rushed over her expressive face, 
and her oo were depr under his 
quick but kindly look. 

“I did not like todo so. I thought you 
would not remember the relat onship,”’ 
she said, sadly. ‘Lily and I are 80 coin- 
pletely separate now, I dare hardly cai! ber 
‘sister.’ ” 

The word burst out from the bitter, over- 
charged young heart—she could not restrain 
it—but the moment after she repented hav- 
ing exposed the secret sorrow of her heart 
to a stranger, and that stranger the brother 
of Lady Joddrell. ’ 

Sidney read the expressive face with the 
intuitive quickness of long experience, and 
perhaps a kindred nature to the deep, in- 
tense temperament of the young, friendless 
unattractive girl, but he took no notice of 
the word at that moment, and his next 
question was one which was quite foreign 
to the last. 

“Where are you now ?”’ he asked—“‘at the 
Asylum still?” 

“Oh no. I have been employed by Mrs. 
Forbes as an attendant on her daughter, tor 
nearly a year,’’ she replied ; “and I must 
return as quickly as [ can. They will be 
angry with me, but I lost my way, and the 
servant I suppose, forgot me; so I set off 
alone. Itis very late, I’m afraid,” she added 
and her anxious eyes looked tearfully up 
into Mr. Ashley's face. 





the unknown streets; but he had promised | forward, with a terrified baste, that sent her the mind,” 


‘Is Mrs. Forbes so hard a task-mi{stress?”’ 
he asked. 


_ “I do not complain,” said Barbara. “It 
is my duty to obey her orders.” 
“And what are your duties?’ he said 


quickly. 

“To do what Miss Forbes wishes,”’ was 
the short reply. 

“Humph ! a very difficult task,’’ said Sid- 
ney. ‘People don’t always know what they 
wish. Are you happy?” : 

The tears rushed to her large eyes, but 
they did not fall, and she repeated, “I said I 
did not complain.” 

“Proud as ever!’ he said, with a half- 
ainused, half-sad smile. ‘Yes, I remember 
you of old —a self-concentrated, reliant 
oddity —and you don’t.seem much im- 
| proved. Does Lady Joddrell know how 
| you are placed ?” 

“I have just parted with my sister tor 
ever,”’she replied in a toneof such hopeless, 

| calin despair, that it spoke more forcibly 
than torrents of tears. 

“Come,” said Sidney, gently, “let us 
remedy one evil before we talk of another. 
I will take you to your home, and we will 
speak of Lily as we go.” 

| _ He called a cab as he spoke, and handed 
| Barbara into it, with as much courtesy as if 
| She had been the fair, graceful Lily, instead 
| of her humble self. ‘ 
| “And now,” said he, “what do you mean 
| by ‘for ever?’ Do you know that, at your 
age Such words are almost mockery—idle 
exagyeration ?”’ 

a Perhaps,’ said Barbara, “but not with 
Ine. 

‘Do you pretend to read the future?” he 
asked. ‘Death alone can make such a part- 
ing final."’ 

‘Yeu, there isa death of the feelings of 

said Barbara, “that is more 
} hopeless still, more bard to bear. 


and it is better to know the truth early—to 
realize the value of those on whoin we have 
looked as our hearts treasures—that to trust, 
and then be deceived. And that one inter. 
view told you all this?” 

“Yes, all,’’ she replied. 

“Are you not too exacting—too sensitive, 
and thus working your own misery?” he 
asked. 

“I can feel that you understand me," sine 
said, ‘‘and I can tell that Lillian, beautiful 
and beloved as she is teels that my love is 


2 unintelligible to her. Do you 
think I can be deceived where the beart 
speaks ?”’ 


“Have you imagined all this, or read, or 
heard such deep philosophy, my little pro- 
head 


tegee?”’ he said, averting his from her 
touching, sad gaze. 
“I hardly know,” she replied. “I often 


read books that seem to speak to me and I 
can feel they are true, they ex- 

ress :ny own thoughts and fancies in better 
anguage and clearer explanations than | 
could give.’’ 

“Where do you get these books?” he 
asked. 

“Colonel Forbes has a great many,” she 
replied, ‘and I often themn when I am 
leit alone; and I hear the masters and the 
governess explaining inany things to Miss 
Forbes.”’ 

“And do you like music as you did when 
I found you in the wood as a child, singing 
so blithely ?’’ was his next inquiry. 

“Can you doubt it?” she said, eagerly, 
her accent of —— lightened for the moment 
by the rare delight of meeting sympathy 
and interest in her dearest pursuits. “Does 
any one ever change in such tastes es 
those ?”’ 

“I know not; I cannot tell you, child,” 
he said abruptly. “There are griets that 
make all things valueless and vapid and 
unprofitable, but not at your age—not such 
innocent grief as yours, 

“But we are at your home now;; I shall 
see Mrs. Forbes, and explain my meeting 
with you, 80 do not fear anything froin her. 
Farewell! we shall meet again; perhaps 
before ona 

“Remeber my words, and be sure there 
are some who are far more pitiably situated 
than yourself.” 

Barbara sprang eagerly from the cab, and 
rap up the stairs to her own room, with a 
vague apprehension of the bitter reproaches 
that would be lavished on her by t ay- 
ward Pauline, whose slightest caprice could 
never brook disappointinent. 

She hastily threw off her bonnet and 
mantle, and arranging her hair in the 
— possible mn, hastened to Pav- 
line's dressing-room. 

It was vacant, and she proceeded to the 
schoolrooin, in some surprise at the dili; 

ence which could keep the fair heiress 80 
Con at her studies, which she generally 
ignored at her pleasure. 

The soft light of a declining sun was ob- 
scured by the rose-colored blinds, and fora 
few moments Barbara thought no one was 
in the apartinent, but a second glance re- 
vealed the half-dozing figure of the gover- 
ness, seated in the luxurious chair appro- 
priated to her use. 

“[s Miss Forbes waiting for me, Miss 
Merton ?”’ she asked, fearfully. ‘I lost my 
way, or 1 should have been at horne an hour 
re ng I am so very sorry, but I could not 
help it.’’ 

“Well, it is fortunate it is no worse, for I 

ain afsaid Miss Forbes would never have 
etree such a liberty,’’ said Miss Merton 
ialf-kindly, half-stify. ‘But she is other- 
wise engaged. Her cousin, Sir Ernest 
Forbes, has arrived unexpectedly from the 
Continent, and she is unable to attend to 
her usual pursuits for the present. Besides, 
some ladies have been here who especially 
wished to see her, and I only heard the car- 
riage drive off a quarter of an hour since. 
I think it was y Joddrell.”’ 

Poor Barbara trembled. What an escape 
from @ meeting thet would have crusbed 
her to the dust? Sie almost blessed the in- 
sulting prosecutor who had spared her the 
agony of such a murtification. 

Miss Merton here {eft the room; and free 
and unfettered to indulge her own sad fan- 
cies, Barbara began the utiful **Jn rs 
_tomba obscura,” which perhaps both 4d 
played her magnificent voice and expr 
the sad hopeless feelings ot her sick heart, 
more than any composition she could bave 
selected. iven in 

The “Jngrata, Ingrata,” was giv 
tones that seemed $6 auntie in their plaintive 
richness from a sadly broken, out ~ 
heart, which no schooling could have ¢¥ 
taught. ri 

As she finished, a slight murmur 0 _ 
plause startled her, and looking round § 
saw, to her surprise, a young man, @ Pe air, 
stranger to her, standing bebind her ¢ ~ ’ 
and evidently in rapt attention to her song: 





He was about twenty-two years of age, ib 
almost as a woman, Dut tall and mony 
figure, and with features that redeem 
face from any charge of offeminasy or 
large prominent eyes, and the d 

| mation of the other features, gsv°® 
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‘cognorist might bave detected some 
an of “indecision and weakness in the 
changing half-nervous look that was at 
times visible in the eyes. 

But as Barbara turned round, those eyes 
expressed only intense enjoyment and ad- 
miration, and she colored deeply under the 

ront faze. 
bar oy pardon,” he said, with a win- 
ning sinile, 
gon of bis face. 

5 I beard a voice that I thought must be 
sousin’s, singing my favorite air; and 
, owing thatsthis room was exclusively 
|, sin joriner days, I ventured in, and 
nee bere, I could not help roe by - You 
wing that air perfectly—delightfully. I 
wonder whether Pauline sings as well as 

‘ “Ns 
’ "I al merely practicing till Miss Forbes 
wanted me,’ said Barbara, who had now 
recovered her ee and rose from 
the piano. ‘May I,” she added, “inform 
her you are here?” 

“You are in a great hurry to leave me,” 
suid the young man, smilingly; ‘and, 
moreover, I do not yuite see how you can 
announce a person whose name you do not 


know.” 


wih 


{TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Her Danger. 








BY HENRY FRITS. 





alone of late, unless soine of her old- 

time friends dropped in for an hour or 
8», 80 that to-night, sitting all by herself in 
the dainty little sitting-room, just off the 
nursery, where baby Theo was sleeping in 
her cradle, she was no more lomesome than 
usual. 

And yet there were traces of tears on her 
tace, for somehow she had been thinking it 
all over, and it seemed to her very strange 
and pitiful that, before she had two years 
married,her husband should prefer to leave 
her alone every evening as regularly as 
evening caine. 

Theo St. Guest was a handsome fellow, 
and Blanche had loved‘hif with all her 
heart and soul when she married hiin. 

She wasso proud, and ow mee J proud or 
him, and they had begun their new life un- 
der no dulness on their happiness. 

Then baby came —so like handsome 
father, with his curling brown hair, and 
bright hazel eves, and beautiful mouch, that 
Blanche, in a little eestrsy, had said there 
was but one nainein the world for her-— 
Theo—for her papa, and after that—very, 
very gradually, the shadow began to fall on 
the lovely home. 

Sitting to-night in her sitting-room, mak- 
ing such a fair picture in her pink lawn 
dress, with her fhir golden hair rippling off 
her forsiead, her dark eyes bright with un- 
shed tears, Blanche was busy thinking it 
all over, with a desperate little ache in her 
heart. 

“He has not spent one evening home with 
ine since baby Theo was three months old. 
Every night, or regularly as night comes 
he says ho must go back to the office—an 
he never used to go.” 

Her lovely mouth quivered with the dis- 
tressing thoughts of her heart, and leaned 
her head back against the cushions, the 
tears dropping slowly, great diamond 
drops. 

“Before we were married he often used to 
tell me he neglected his business many a 
tine to be with me, and now——” 

, A little despairing look gloomed over her 
ace. 

“Now—he goes out every evening, not 
anaes caring how I feel, or how [ get 
along.”’ 

A little lusty ery from the blue silk and 
lace-canopied crib in the nursery momenta- 
rily scattered her thoughts, as she went and 
took the baby up in her loving arms, and 
cooed and hushed it, with its velvety cheek 
against her white breast. 

“Mother’s little comfort,” she thonght, 
“but whatasad difference in everything 
your coming has made, little Theo. 

“Before I was gay, and strong and well, 
and could ride and dance, and go wherever 
I chose without stopping to consider if it 
would hurt ine. 

“But now, baby mine, it is all ao changed 
and papa doesn’t love me any more because 
I cannot amuse and entertain him. 

“If it were he who was weak and wretch- 
ed and suflering in any way for my sake, 
I would love hin better than ever; but, 
men are—inen.”’ 

A tear,dropped on baby’s beautiful head, 
and just that minute a maid stepped quietly 
in with a card for Mrs. St. Guest, that bore 
& hameé that sent a swilt little flush all over 
her face—Ransoin Pierce, to whoin she had 
been engazed fora year, whom she had 
never seen since they parted at the time of 
re misunderstanding that resulted so tate- 

vy. 


She laid baby carefully down in its blue 


Patong usually spent her evenin 


and white nest, betore she turned to the | suiting and terri 


girl. 

“eV 

“You may stay by Miss Theo, Annie, un- 
til I came back.” 

Then she went into her dressing-room,and 
Shen eee in indecision. 

10uld she go down? r 

duet g n? Ought she to go 
: For a second tho question -catne to her, 
men, as suddenly, the ridiculousness of 
iestoning her duty as a lady and a host- 
8S Occurred to her, and, not knowing the 
her oe tion Wasthe warning voice of 
a 1 angel, this lonely, heart-sore little 
eee went down-stirs to see Ransom 
» eres, Who, itseemed, had been Fate-or- 


dered to ch , ' 
ing her. oose this especial time for see 


that changed the whole expres- | 


and penis maturity of expression, though a 





She was more delicately lovel than 
ever,and a great throb of the. old love thrill. 
ed all through him as she entered the par- 
oe Seer sweet, grave way be remembered 

While he—with his eager face, his rever- 
ential inanner, somehow made her feel that, 
after all, she was not wholly deserted by 
friends. , 

He took ber hand in 
straight down in her eyes, 

“When I saw you last I did not expect to 
ineet you the next time like this. But if you 
ag eee 

é sin —thorou lo 
See a bone 4 van, one we 

“Oh, yes, in —and ver 

your Ransoin. eGo oe 


“ 


was just a little lonely to-night, for 
oy r. St. Guest is busy at his office pe. oe Rod 
ow.’’ 


That was the keynote to all that followed 
—those few innocent words of hers,on the 
subject lying nearest her heart, told Ran- 





his,and looked | 





801m Pierce the whole story, and he exerted | 


himself as he had not done in many 
to inake himself pleasant to this woman, 
who had once thought she loved him. 
aAnd he succeeded in it. 

It was—oh, pity !—it was quite a novelty 
to Blanche to enjoy an evening, and she 
brightened and bloomed under the excite- 
ment, so that when he went away,in an 
hour's tine, Mr. Pierce ventured to take 
her band in a close clasp, and ask herif he 
might be permitted to do what he could to- 
wards enlivening her lonesome hours. 

And in pure, glad gratitude she said yes. 

And in one week's time she discovered 
that instead of — being the motive, 
it was a spirit of coquetry suddenly devel- 
oped in her, whose object was—not to re- 
ward this friend, but to punish her hus 
band. 

Only St. Guest would not be punished. 
Once or twice he said he was sorry he was 
obliged to leave her alone so much, but 
that it would not always be so, he —_ 

Every day he k her, and said he was 
80, 80 sorry she did not feel well—but, all 
the sane, as 800n as dinner was over, and 
Theo-girl had had her romp with him, he 
took bis departure, and Blanche knew it 
would be twelve, maybe une, o'clock pe- 
fore he would come in. 

At the first, Blanche bad been unable to 
sleep, knowing he wasaway, but latterly, 
she was beginning to be so indifferent, that 
when at length he did come, he found her 
sleeping. 

‘That is right,"’ he would say to her, next 
morning, and Blanche would smile frigid- 
ly, and wish sheonly could do something 
—anythiny, alinost, to pique him inte the 
old attention, 

In these days, when Ransom Pierce came 
often, always so fuscinating, and kind, and 
devoted, Blanche St. Guest did not know 
whether she was nore iniserable or glad, 
until one special day, when an October sun 
was shining brightly, almost warmly, and 
she was sitting in her rooin, just where her 
husband had Fett her two days before,when 
he kissed her good-bye, and told her he 
would not be home dor two days, but to 
try and not be lonesome while he was gone 
it she could help it. 

It had been the bitterest trial for her to 
endure—this long absence from him, and 
all the more, as he offered no explanatory 
word as to why he was going. 

“He has ceased to care for me—l know 
that,’ she had tortured herself with think- 
ing all those tniserable hours. 

“He bids me not to be lonesome—if I 
can help it,’—it is ashame 1 ever inarried 
him, to be neglected so !”’ 

And for the first tine, Blanche felt a mu- 
tinous uprising in her heart for her  hus- 
band to whoin she would have so gladly 

iven all her love and confidence—only he 

id not want it! 

Atthat very moment Ransom Pierce 
came in, just as Satan’s own always steps in 
at the right moment. 

“What—notin tire a of Despond 
this beautiful day ?”’ he suid, as she went in 
the parlor. 

Then, going up to her, and extending his 
hand, he looked down in her eyes as no 
man but a husband cr alover has the right 
to look. 

“What is the inatter, Blanche? Is it any- 
thing I can relieve ?’’ 

His low, caressing tones were infinitely 
soothing to her overstrained nerves,and the 
tears came to her eyes. 


a da 


“lTamalittle lonely, only. Theo has 
been gone two da ‘i 
“Two days—awuy froin you! Blanche, 


Blanche, how could he or any man leave 
you 80 long? If Lhad you for my wife— 
oh, my darling, why——"’ 

A little gasp of amazed horror was on her 
lips—Ransom talking so to her—to her! 

He, in his blind passion, went on— 

“T cannot bear to see you so unhappy— 
Blanche! 

“I bave watched you—I know just how 
it is—St. Guest is not worthy of you——”’ 

“Allow ime to say I differ with you, 


' Pierce, and to suggest that you are both in- 


lying my wife. 

“] think we can excuse you—can't we 
Blanche?” 

Blanche had flown to her busband’s arms, 
as he entered the room just in time to hear 
Pierce’s words, and to see the horror on his 
wife's face, asthe crumbling edge of the 
precipice suddenly became visible to her. 

Tiere were few words, very few, between 


ii 


ithetwo men, and then when Pierce had 





gone, never to cross their threshold again, 
St. Guest took his wife in his arms. 
u have been so cold, so cruel of late, 
he said, “that J] wus alinost afraid to ' 


ture on any demonstration But may I 


not make my peace with you now? 


, lay sobbing, with her head on his | 


breast 





oe + ee ~ — 


Se | 





“You have lef meso much alone, you 
made me think you had grown tired of me, 
Theo,” she said, between her soba. 

“It wes for yourown sake," be explained, 
tenderly. 

“I may have been to blame for keepin 
my plans a secret from you, but I wan 
to atthe you, Blanche. 

“If IT have seemed cold to you Heaven 
knows it was because I thougbt you 
ferred to keepaloof from me. But I was 
mistaken, was I, darling?’ 

“Oh Theo, Theo, you don’t know how 
much I love you!" 

He kissed her tenderly. 


“You will never blaine me for—for what 
ho aaid ?” she asked, almost eee, 

“We will never think about it. ou are 
my wife, Blanche—if I could not trust you, 
you never would have been. 

“Come here, dear,” ant the gravity in 
his tone ehan to gay pleasantness, as he 
arose, and linked ber arin in his, and es- 
corted her to the window, where, at the 
door, stood an exquisite basket-phacton, 


y with blue-lined and silk-fringed canopy top, 


a pair of beautiful coal-black ponies, glitter- 
ing harness, and gay robes. 

“Why I worked over hours, my darling,” 
he said. 

“These are for you, a gift from meto my 
little girl's mother, who has sacrificed so 
much of her health and strengthin giving 
me my child. 

“Will you accept it, wire?” 

She threw her args around bis neck, kiss- 
ing him over and over. 

“Oh, how wicked I have been, how un- 
worthy lam of the least of vour good- 
ness | 

“Theo, darling, 1 will never doubt you 
again !’' 

He pushed her hair off ber white brow, 
and looked gravely in her tearful, penit®nt, 
happy eyes. 

“Did you doubt me, Blanche? Then,there 
was danger. But—resmember this, dear— 
never again doubt, or fear, or question my 
love for you.” 

And she never did. 


—_—_—— oS 


EXECUTIONS IN CHINA.—Recently oo 
curred the annnal execution day in China, 
wher seven prisoners were decapitated. 
This does not ee the sum total who 
suffer the capital sentence during the year, 
for all burglars and highway men are speed- 
ily ye out of the way. The ordinary crim- 
inals only are reserved for a day especially 
appointed,shortly before the winter solstice, 

here are some curious customs in connec- 
tion with these executions. The night be- 
fore those unhappy men are brought to die. 
aregular jollification takes place within 
the gloomy precincts of the prison. The 
doomed men are loosed from their chains, 
and have a feast spread before them, with 
as much wine and meat, &&., astbey desire. 
The feasting goes on all through the night, 
and it js not until the time of the starting of 
the procession draws near that the shackles 
are puton. At the appointed hour each 
criminal is put intoa cart from which the 
cushions and the cloth covering has been 
removed, so that the unhappy man looks as 
if he were in a cage on wheels. His appear- 
ance shows that however he may have fared 
the previous night, his neral prison fare 
has not been over-abundant, @ road to 
the execution ground is —— @ particu- 
lar gate. Through this gate the Eimperor 
never passes. From the gate to the und 
the distance is two-thirds ofa mile. About 
midway there is a wine-shop, which tor the 
past two hundred years has supplied the 
criminals with as inuch spirit as they like 
to drink ; 80 that most of them are in a state 
of intoxication when the fatal moment ar- 
rives. One very particular syste. is that 
all the nen conveyed to this place are not 
executed, threeor four out of ten are taken 
back to the prison to bear a in a similar 

rocession the next year. hen the men 
feave the prison not one knows whether he 
will be beheaded or not. Of those thus re- 
prieved, eight out of ten will be reprieved 
the following year,after which the sentence 
will be commuted into banishment. Ifthe 
inan 6acapes for one year only, it is thought 
to be an act of imperial grace. A list of 
those executed during the year, and of their 
crimes, is burned by the Emperor on the 
altar of Heaven at the winter solstice. 
He is thus supposed to inform Heaven of 
tbhe,manner in which he has used its dele- 
gated authority. 





THE Dogs or SoLtomon IsLanps.—I 
cannot say whether there wasa native breed 
of dogs re, in the Soloinon Islands 
or not, but I have never seen such miser- 
able curs as now exist there. They are 


bred by the natives principally for their | 


teeth, which are used as an inferior sort of 
inoney. The animals cannot bark, but inake 
a noise not unlike a baby crying. They are 
small, short-haired, yellow-colored brutes, 
and are as helpless as ladies’ pets, and are 
mostly carried about in the arins of the 
women. Ifseparated 200 yards in the bush 
from their friends, they begin their babyish 
howl, and then the women actual] 78° back 
for them. We have never seen tham used 
in hunting; they — reinain with the 
women aud children. The men dislike,and 
are often jealous of and kill them. 
+ 3° 

A NEw fashion is introduced inthe dress 
of the waite x of London parties. All met- 
bers of the large associations of waiters have 
adopted at cat livery of black with gilt but 
tons, knee vreeches with silk stockings. 





This prectudes the possibility of awkward 
mistakes which so often occur when a par- 
ticularly wel) dressed attendant is taken for 
| one of the guests, or a or 
fainily with a very ol 
ena ptoril 


dress coat is per- 


y asked for “a glassof water.” 





Bri 
ric-a-Brac. 

TOOTH-DRA WING.—On the Patent Roll of 
Henry LV. is a record which allows Matthew 
Flint, tooth-drawer of London, sixpence a 
day for life upon condition of his rawing 
the teeth of the poor gratuitously. 

ANnTs.—Ants have been known to build 
mud stables, where aphides are kept as 
milch cows. Being fond of a milky duid 
which exudes from two tubes on the bodies 
ot the aphidea,they rub the tubes with their 
antonn® to produce a flow of milk. 

A Srep CLoup.—A retarkable cloud, 
OLaerved in (iuatemala, during eight con- 
secutive days of last February, was found to 
consist of seeds floating in the air. The 
stream of particles resembled snow flakes In 
appearance, and was only observed when 
between the observer andl the sun, 

INsECTS.— Many spiders, rioths, and bee 
tlea, counterfeit death when in danger, and 
notorture will inake thein show signs of 
lifewhile the danger continues. The ff 

rasshopper and locust, jump two handre 

ines their own length, equal to a quarter 
of nile for a man. nant es nest consists of 
males and females, who have wings; also of 
neuters. The females enjoy the same pre 
erninence as among bees. They have long 
and tenacious memories, know each other, 
and distinguish any stranger. There are 
aix or seven gerne of gnats in a sum- 
mer, and each lays two hundred and fifty 
Boes, beetles, drageon-files, gnata, 
soliers, etc., have been observed to have 
minute acari or mites on thelr bodies. Th 
carry on systematic wars, and practice all 
the arts of attack and defence. 

CuiIngse Music.—One tradition remarks 
that the singing of the ‘‘Foang Hoang" was 
such beautiful music that it caused absolute 
goodness in everyone who heard it, and its 
songs had the beautiful name of *Temper- 
ance and Mercy."’ After Houang-Ti, came 
an emperor named Chao-Hao,who invented 
anew mode of marking time. Hoe had large 
druins beat at various hours of the night to 
tell what o'clock it was; he composed, also 
many songs. The earliest emperors all 
studied @nusic, but it was witha view of 
teaching thelr subjects good manners and 
morals. The songs were sometiines oul 
directions when to plant seeds, how to cate 
fish, how to behave in couipany, and so on. 
Sometitnes, the words are to keep the em- 

ror's own duty in mind. Thus, one be- 
gins: “The breeze epee | brings warmth 
and dispels sorrow ; may it be the sane with 
Chun, may be be the joy and consolation of 
his people.” 

Tue Love or Binps.—Some years ago," 
writes a resident of Avon, N. Y¥., ‘a phee- 
bee bird had built her nest over a small pro- 
ection under the jsiazza of my tuther's 

ouse, and occupied the place for several 
years unmolested. One spring a robin took 
possession of it before the arrival of the 
rightful owner,and would not give it up. The 
quarrel betwoen the birds was noted by the 
members of the family, but nothing more 
was thought about it until Fall, when the 
peculiar shape of the nest attracted atten- 
tion. Upon examination, it proved to bea 
double nest—one built upon the ocber—and 
in the lower one was found the vandal robin 
dead.” The attacifucut.to an old bome 
soos to have overborue all sanitary con- 
siderations in the mind (let it be called) of 
the occupant of the seoond siory. 

OcTAVES OF OvoRs.—There are octaves of 
odors like those of music. Certain odors 
blend in unison, like the notes of an instru- 
ment. For instance, heliotrope, alinond, 
vanillaand orange bivssous biend harinoni- 
ously, each producing different deyrees of a 
cimntlas impression. ‘The citron, louon-ver- 
bena and orange-peel forin a higher octave, 
which blend in the saine manner. Theo 
there are seini-odors, such as the rose and 
rose geraniuins, for the half-notes, and so 
on. The power of flower scents Ww revive 
inusical recollections is probably due alto- 
gether to association, just as the beavy fra- 
grance of tube roses and sume other sweet 
white flowers always brings associations of 
funeral and mourning scenes, One person 
can never inhale the peculiar fragrance of 
locust flowers without bearing the tones 
ofa bell; to another the fragrance of the 
woodbine honeysuckle always recalls the 
song of “Allen Percy.” 

SORROWING FOR THE DRAD.—A writer 
who was present at an African funeral said ; 
The beating of a drum announced that the 
dance was about to beyvin. ‘The tnen ar- 
ranged thernseves ss with the women 
as in a ballet dance in 4 Kuropean theatre. 
The dance opened by an mivance of the 
women, who kne¢led beture the men and 
| then retired. The men next advanced 
slap each other on the thigh, knelt, and 
withdrew. After a pause both men and 
women went through a figure somewhat re- 
seinbling ‘The Lancers."" The women dis- 
| played some peculiar contortions of the 
liinbs, and simultaneously the men passed 
in oan ont between the contortionists, ‘This 
was only the prelude a more exciting 
acene—a very lively dance not unlike the 
French can-can accompanied by savage 
gesticulations. Some of the men threw 
theinsel ves violently on the ground ; others 
crawled about on “all-fours,’’ whilst the 
women sat down clasping their knees with 





relation of the | 


their hands. Subrequentiy the women 
formed a circle, and then retired into line 
joined by the men. The dancers vied with 
each other in grotesque contortions, and the 
one who succeeded the best was the loudest 
applauded. Every joint and muscle was 
brought into play, and at intervais the mnen 
and wotnen would drop outto relresl; thein- 
selves with millet and beer. In this way 
the “sorrowing for the dead’’ was kept 
| up throughout the night without inter- 


| 
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“Heaven forbid it, my dacing, my all, 
my cherished Lily!’ she exclaimed 
sionately, while the suppressed tears 

in ber voica, 

“But from this bour our paths are differ 
ent in all things;and as you say, we can 
bear what has been borne without oe 
alt . I sappose it takes s 
to break one’s heart, especially w 

ou 
* ~ Bebe, it is cruel to talk @o,"’ said the 
petted beanty, with a little sob. “I tell 
you again, I will alter it as soun as] can, 
and you ought not to try @ make 16 miser- 


able.” 
“You are right, Lily,” said Barbara, 
calmly ; “I am wrong. te tw not your fauly 
it le your——no, I will not say one word wo 
you, or spoil your happiness. I am selfish, 
wicked, to expect you W fel as I do: a great 
gulf in between us, that we cannot pam.”’ 
“No, no, dear, don't say 80; there are so 
many things that may happen,” said Lily, 
thankful tw have escaped the dreaded scene. 
“You might get quite high and grand in 
the world, orl may be my own mistress, 


one is 


“It ia not that I meant," said Ba~bara, 
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(to return in less teen ee ne 
goer Barbara fouud nearly double 
. tine had olapsed since Le last left 
er. 
It was her special datyto attend Pauline 


at 
at the schvol-tvoi tea, and then belp ber to 


me for her masters, before 
to for her appearance in the 
drawing-room, and sue had beeo strictl 
enjvined t be at bowe a the 
titne, as Paaline bad an ly It 
tank to practice for ber m master on the 
morrow. 
Poor Barbara w ually alarined tostay 
er. to vectinre ot aloud; bat ab last the eon 


her gave ber cou ao, Uinidly inquiring 
her way, she left the bouse with # very itn- 
pertect idea, froin thecarelessly given direc- 


ton Palace Gardens, and feeling a strange 
bewildered terror as she was — an 
jostled by the crowd of pedestrians. 

It was ail now to Barbara as it would 
have been to Lily or to Pauline, for her life 
in the asylum and at the Forbeses had ke 
ber as completely form any walks in the 
crowded thoroughfares of London as the 





aadly; ‘itisa worse, a more hopeless gull 
than that. But I will not complain, Lily, 
since you are happy and safe, and sheltered | 
from trouble." 

“Ob, Barbara, the hour is oan sak 
Lily, glancing at ber beautiful little jewoll- 
ed repeater; “mamma will send for me 
directly, and then I must not stay a minute. 
Bee, I have got this little ring for you, dear; 

ou must wear it for my sake, apd bupe tor 
jer days, There, don't cry, or shal) 
be silly too, and vex inainma, You know 
you were always the bravest.” 

Barbara remembered the day when she 
had once before crushed her own grief and 
tears for Lilv’s make; but bow dillerent 
were ber feelings then! The lovely, cling- 
ing, weeping clilid, had to be supported and 
calmed, and cheered in ber innocent, belp- 
leas grief; now, it was to spare her a pain, 
not shared, but rather dreaded as a reproach 
that the saine effort was needed. Barbara 
folt all thin, knew it intuitively, and a cold, 
hard, resentful feeling came over her—not 
resentinent at Lily, but astranye bitter idea 
that she alone was singled out for inwfor- 
tune and sorrow. 

“Darling Barbara," said Licy, bolding 
out her arins with herown ohiidlike, loving 
grace, ‘be comforted! It will vot be always 
a; andel won't ever forget you. And 
Inatmmima cannot be angry if you write to let 
me know where you are; or if you sond a 
letter to Mary Johneon, my maid, no one | 
will know, except her, and she will do any- 
thing for me." | 

“Lily, Lily, do you think I would | 
descend or let you descend to deceit—to 4 
clandestine leer to 7 own sister? Never, 
never !"' she exclaimed. 

“No, I will bear my burden alone, as I 
bestunay. God for ever bless and watch 
over you Lily, and keep you from sorrow 
and trom wrong !"’ 

Karbera clasped her sister in her ariuna, 
and pressed ber lips on her ruby mouth, as 
if her life would go out with that convulsive 
embrace. 

The sound of carriage wheels startled 
Lily from this fond sister's last k and 
she started with a half-rolieved, half-fright- 
ened look. 

“I wust go, darling,” she said. “God 
blesa you! Tom sure you will be happy 
some day. You doserve it more than I vA 
There, good-bye, good-bye, dear, dear Bar- 
bara! Don't make meory. I dare not stay | 








a minute.” 
Barbara released her clinging hold, and 
tearless, motionless, half-stunned by the 
terrible grief, she saw the bright vision dis- | 
appear. 
Then she sunk on the couch, and groaned 


in the very agony and wild desolation of | P ‘ 
It | elderly individual sauntering down the 


her hoart, that was too deep for tears, 


most potted daughter of luxury and wealth. 
She walked on, in the direction indicated 
by the servant who let her out from Mad- 
ame Michelt’s house, and, as she believed, 
took the right turning when sbe arrived at 
the ond of the square. 

But, as she went on, and no familiar name 
or point answered to the vague directions of 
the dotnestic, she began tw feel salarined, 
and glanced anxiously around, to see which 
of the streets before her would appear the 
inost likely to answer to the description she 
had received. 

It wasthe busy spot, bewildering even 
for the most experienced, where the streets 
ineet at the entrance of Piccadilly, and Bar- 
bara stood gazing at the thick mass of car- 
riages, with a hopeless bewilderment as to 
the right course. 

She went on, however, of course in pro- 
cisely the contrary direction to that she 
ought to haye taken, and soon arrived at the 
eutrance tw the aymarket now in the 
height of the long day's concourse and busi- 
ness. 

Here she stood in the tolerable certainty 
that she was somerneny inistaken in her 
way, and an equal incapacity for retrieving 
her error. 

If she returned to the point from which 
she started, the sane perplexity and ignor- 
ance ot her right road would lead her to the 
same unlucky and fatal mistake, 

The time was fast going on, and the terror 
of Pauline and Mrs. Forbes was even more 
forinidably before her eyes than her lost 
and helpless state; at last the idea occurred 
to her of asking some one to direct her; 
but, naturally shy, and unused to any such 
dependence on strangers, she shrunk froin 
thus boldly accosting a passer by. 

As minutes went on, however, and the 
chime of St. Jemes’s warned her of the 
rapid flight of the hours, she mustered 
oourage, and ventured to ask of a middle- 
aged woman if she could direct herto Ken- 
Bington Palace Gardéns, 

“J amastranger from the country, my 
doar,’’ was the reply. 

Again Barbara bad her ordeal to sagen, 
and this tiine she chose athin, worn-look- 
ing femalo, who, even to her inexperience, 
bore “London” stamped on every feature 
and inovement. 

“Can'tsay, I'm sure,’’ was the vague an- 
swer; and the female hurricd on ber appar- 
ently pressing errand. 

Poor Barbara shrank again to the shelter 
of alarge doorway, and began to consider 
the propriety of choosing one of the other 
sex for her inquiries, asthe females she had 
accosted had proved so useless. 

But, too timid to address the usual run of 
assers by, she chose a quietly-dressed, 


was not the parting; she had lived long | pavement with no especial object, as it 


ears without sight or interview with ber 

olized sister ; it was not the grief that had 
been borne before,and could be borne again; 
it was the wretched consciousness that she 
had lavished her idolatry on a creature un- 
worthy of the devotion, whose nature was 
too shallow, too selfish, too spoiled by the 
world's luxury and vanity, to comprehend 
or return the deep, intense affection of one 
who lived for others. 

Lily had forgotten the ties of blood, the 
fond associations of early years, and shrunk 
from the contact, with the slightest touch of 
aught that could disturb or shake the bright 
sunshine of her existence. 

Barbara could have lived for years in a 
distant land, in different climes, end yet 


have feit that Lily was still her sister, might | 


still be restored w her, and looked forward 


with ho and ness to that distant 
bl ins. ow she 1 indeed lost her for 
ever. 


Their natures, their very ideas, were in- 
comprehensible to each other, and froin 
henceforth they :nust be apart. 

Barbara was alone in the wild world. The 
sister who had been nursed on the same 


knees, shared the same blood from infancy, | 


bad et last alienated herself froin her, 
now what was there for her but to die? 

“If you please, wiss, wadame wants the 
room, if you are ready,”’ said a smart-look- 
ing young dainsel, who had entered unob- 
served by tne lone girl. 

“Has any one come tor me?” asked DBar- 
ba ey f 

“Not that I know of miss; but we have to 
bring #0 many things into this room ; and if 
you will please walk down stairs, and wait 
there.’ 

Barbara mechanically obeyed. 

She bad been Lrought w the house under 
the direction of aservant, who had some 
errands t) perforin before calling to con- 
duct the young inexperienced girl through 


and 


the unknown streets; but he bad promised | forward, witha terrified haste, that sent her 


seeined, but gazing round bim at every- 
body and everything. 

“Please, sir, is that the way to Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens?” she asked at- 
tracting his attention by a timid touch on 
his arin. 

“Oh, yes,”’ he replied, laughingly ; “shall 
1 go a little way with you?’ 

Harbess made a atop forward, but some- 
thing in his glance made her pause and 
shrink back undecided, though the offer 
seeined so kind and tempting. 

“What's the imatter?’’ he asked more 





gravely, with a glance at the now flushed | 


ace. “LT only made you a friendly offer of 
| help, young meee and if youare squeimish, 
'you had tter lose yourself at your 
eisure,”’ - 

“Ou no, no; I beg pore 4 but lam so 
| strance to London,” she said, timidly, “ut 
| leasi, by myself, and 1 did not like to trou- 
ble you.” 

“ “Tis no trouble,” said he; “I’m going 
that way, and I'll put you in the right road. 
I say,’ he added, turning to a lad that stood 
near them, wailing to cross, “is not this the 
way to Kensington Palace Gardens?” 

“Yes, if you go far enough,’’ laughed the 
lad, running away among the labyrinth of 
carriages. 

*Taank you, sir,’”’ said Barbara, whose 
suspicions were now fully roused; “but I 
would rather not trouble you,’’ she added, 
turning from hitm towardsthe entrance to 
St. Janes Park, in her anxiety to get away 
from biin. ‘ 

The man’s keen, quick eyes followed her 


with a critical look that seemed to scan and | 


appreciate the weil-formed*limnbs, and the 
ligiit movements which no agitation could 
deprive of a natural grace. 
lie paused a moment, and then quickly 
followed ber, 
Barbara heard his approaching step, 
| looked suddenly round, and then sprang 


tlons, how she was to proceed to Kensing- | 


in with s a who was 
walking from the A 

patie was pod thrown down by the 
shock, and the invoiuntary cause of the mis- 
chief caught ber in his arins just as ber pur- 
suecr Caine up. 


“Are vainted with this young 
lady t" daked the , sernly, as the 
inan suddenly with a somewhat 
abashed air. 


“No,” said Barbara, “I only asked him 
my way, and be followed me. Please send 
ery of a . 
“You are a scound 
Sta sde thea) k fgg and 
up. 
beware on whom you play -those rascally 
tricks for the future.” 
The man walked off with a half-amused, 


hal f-deflant ce, that was repeated as 
his eyes ita full view of the speaker. 
He sto at the first corner from whence 


he could see without being observed, and 
watched the further proceedings of the pair 
with a keen, balf-exulting look. 

“I'm not deceived,” he said; “I am not 
wrong, I’m certain, and yetit .6 many a 
year since I saw him. He is but little 
chanyed, and those features are too indeli- 
bly printed on my memory for mistake.” 

ichenwhile Barbara's champion was look- 
ing with great curiosity and perplexity on 
ler agitated face. 

“I am afraid you are sadly frightened,” 
he said; “but you are quite safe now. 
Where do you wish to go? I will take care 
of you to your destination, if it is not very 
far. You need not distrust me.” 

“Oh no, I could not. I know you will 
take care of me,”’ replied Barbara, “only it 
is a9 much trouble, and I——” 

“Why are you 80 sure] shall take care of 
you?” he said, sinilingly. “I seem to re- 
member your face,and yetI cannot tell 
where I have met you before. Do you 
know me, that you have tnore faith in me 
than in the individual who is still eyeing 
us ?"” 

“Yes,” she replied, shyly—‘“‘you are Mr. 
Ashley.” 

“And who are you?’, he asked. “I think 
I ought to know, but yet I cannot recall you 
onr etely to iny memory.” 

“Tam the orphan at the Asylum that you 
kindly took under your patronage,” she re- 
plied, timidly. ‘You ordered ine to have 
soine lessons in music, and though I bave 
never yet been able to thank you, I have 
always been very grateful.” 

“Ifa, I remember now,” said he—‘you 
are the sister of my so-called niece, prett 
Lily. Why did you not introduce yourself 
at once ?”’ 

The blood rushed over her expressive face, 
and her eyes were depr under his 
quick but kindly look. 

“I did not like todo so. I thought you 
would not remember the relat onship,”’ 
she said, sadly. ‘Lily and I are 80 coin- 
pletely separate now, I dare hardly call her 
‘sister.’ * 

The word burst out from the bitter, over- 
charged young heart—she could not restrain 
it—but the moment after she repented hav- 
ing exposed the secret sorrow of her heart 
to a stranger, and that stranger the brother 
of Lady Joddrell. 

Sidney read the expressive face with the 
intuitive quickness of long experience, and 
perhaps a kindrod nature to the deep, 1n- 
tense temperament of the young, friendless 
unattractive girl, but he took no notice of 
the word at that moment, and his next 
question was one which was quite foreign 
to the last. 

‘Where are you now ?”’ he asked—“‘at the 
| Asylum still?’ 

“Oh no. I have been employed by Mrs. 
Forbes as an attendant on her daughter, tor 
nearly a year,’ she replied ; ana I must 
return as quickly as [ can. They will be 
angry with me, but I lost my way, and the 
servant I suppose, forgot ne; go I set off 
alone. Itis very late, I'm afraid,” she added 
and her anxious eyes looked tearfully up 
into Mr. Ashley's face. 

“Is Mrs. Forbes so hard a task-mistress ?”’ 
ho asked. 





“I do not complain,” said Barbara. “It 
is ny duty to obey her orders.”’ 
“And what are your duties?’ he said 


quickly. 
“To do what Miss Forbes wishes,’”’ was 
the short a 
“Humph ! a very difficult task,’’ said Sid- 
ney. ‘People don’t always know what they 
| wish. Are you happy?” ; 
The tears rushed to her large eyes, but 
they did not fall, and she repeated, I said I 
did not complain.” 
| “Proud as ever!” he said, with a half- 
| amused, half-sad smile. ‘Yes, I remember 
, you of old —a self-concentrated, reliant 
_ oddity —and you don’t.seem much im- 
| proved. Does Lady Joddrell know how 
| you are placed ?”’ 
“I have just parted with my sister tor 
ever,’’she replied in a tone of such hopeless, 
| calin despair, thatit spoke more forcibly 
than torrents of tears. 


“Come,” said Sidney, gently, “let us_ 


remedy one evil before we talk of another. 

I will take 

speak of Lily as we go.”’ 
| lie called a cab an he spoke, and handed 
| Barbara into it, with as much courtesy as if 
| she had been the fair, graceful Lily, instead 
| of her humble self. , 
| “And now,” said he, “what do you mean 
| by ‘for ever?’ Do you know that, at your 

age such words are almost mockery—idle 
ay troy ll 

“Perhaps, "’ said Barbara, “but not with 
ine. 

“Do you pretend to read the future?” 


he 
asked. 


d. ‘Death alone can make such a part- 

| ing final. ’ 
; ‘Yeu, there isa death of the feelings of 

| ‘be mind,” said Barbara, “that is more 
hopeless still, more bard to bear. 





| 


“And you, child that you are, understand 
this?” he said. ‘That is indeed. 
But what do you mean by a 
death ?”" , 


Pg mental 
Barbara looked at him with '@ doubtful, 
ra J ‘ 






=r 


alr. ; > 
oy to her nature $6 unfold her 


ine chat tereabaeay com wee 

WcLilisn sci I are fom henesdeeth as 
tastes, it, fetings : Vaile can 
where. I have lost my sister and she was 


7 Poor ohild 1" he sald, gently. “But 
comforted ; the nature that has = 
plastic could never have been kin to yours; 
and it is better to know the truth early—to 
realize the value of those on whoin we have 
looked as our hearts treasures—that to trust, 
and then be deceived. And that one inter. 
view told you all this?” 

“Yes, all,’’ she replied. 

“Are you not too exacting—too sensitive, 
and thus working your own misery?” he 
asked. 

“I can feel that you understand me," she 
said, ‘‘and I can tell that Lillian, beautiful 
and beloved as she is teels that my love is 
o ere, unintelligible to her. you 
think I can be deceived where the heart 

b dibd 

“Have you imagined all this, or read, or 
heard such deep philosophy, my little pro- 
tegee ?"’ he said, averting his head from her 
touching, sad gaze. 

“I hardly know,” she replied. “I often 
read books that seem to speak to me and I 
can feel they are true, because they ex- 

ress :ny own thoughts and fancies in better 
anguage and clearer explanations than 1 
could give.”’ 

“Where do you get these books?” he 
asked. 

“Colonel Forbes has a great many,” she 
replied, ‘and I often them when I am 
leit alone; and I hear the masters and the 
governess explaining inany things to Miss 
Forbes.”’ 

“And do you like music as you did when 
I found you in the wood as a child, singing 
so blithely ?’’ was his next inquiry. 

“Can you doubt it?” she said, eagerly, 
her accent of sig - or the moment 
by the rare nesting sympathy 
and interest in her Goarest purenies “inks 
any one ever change in such tastes as 
those ?”’ 

“I know not; I cannot tell you, child,” 
he said abruptly. “There are griets that 
make all = valueless and vapid and 
unprofitable, but not at your age—not such 
innocent grief as yours. 

“But we are at your home now; I shall 
see Mrs. Forbes, and explain my meeting 
with you, so do not fear anything froin her. 
Farewell! we shall meet again; perhaps 
before a 

“Remetiber my words, and be sure there 
are some who are far more pitiably situated 
than yourself.” 

Barbara sprang eagerly froin the cab, and 
rap up the stairs to her Own room, with a 
vague apprehension of the bitter oe, 
thut would be lavished on her by the way- 
ward Puuline, whose slightest caprice could 
never brook disappointinent. 

She hastily threw off her bonnet and 
mantie, and ———s her hair in the 

uickest possible nm, hastened to Pau- 
line's dressing-room. 

It was vacant, and she proceeded to the 
schoolroom, in some surprise at the dili; 

ence which could keep the fair heiress 80 
loner at her studies, which she generally 
ignored at her pleasure. 

The soft light of a declining sun was ob- 
scured by the rose-colored blinds, and fora 
few moments Barbara thought no one was 
in the apartinent, but a second glance re- 
vealed the half-dozing figure of the gover- 
ness, seated in the luxurious chair appro- 
priated to her use. 

“Is Miss Forbes waiting for me, Miss 
Merton ?”’ she asked, fearfully. ‘I lost my 
way, or | should have been at horne an hour 
— I ain 80 very sorry, but I could not 
help it.’’ 

«Well, it is fortunate it is no worse, for I 
ain afsaid Miss Forbes would never have 
paccoeee such a liberty,” said Miss Merton 
ialf-kindly, half-stifly. ‘But she is other- 
wise engaged. Her cousin, Sir Ernest 
Forbes, has arrived unexpectedly from the 
Continent, and she is unable to attend to 
her usual pursuits for the present. Besides, 
some ladies have been here who especially 
wished to see her, and I only heard the car- 
riage drive off a quarter of an hour since. 
I think it was y Joddrell.’”’ 

Poor Barbara trembled. What an escape 
from a meeting that would have crusbed 
her to the dustt Sire almost blessed the in- 
sulting prosecutor who had spared her the 
agony of such a murtification. 

Miss Merton here teft the room; and free 
and unfettered to indulge her own sad fan- 
cies, Barbara began the utiful “Jn questa 
tomba obscura,” which perhaps both dis- 
played her magnificent voice and expr 
the sad hopeless feelings ot her sick heart, 


ou to your home, and we will | more than any composition she could bave 


selected. 

The “JIngrata, Ingrata,” was given in 
tones that seemed to come in their plaintive 
richness from a sadly broken, out 
heart, which no achooling could have ever 
taught. 

As she finished, a slight murmur of 8p 
plause startled her, and looking round she 
saw, to her surprise, a ere | man, a perfe 
stranger to her, standing behind her chair, 
and evidently in rapt attention to her song: 
He was about twenty-two years of age, fair 
al most as a woman, but tall and manly 1D 


figure, and with feacures that redeem a 
face from any chargé of offeminacy’ Lm 


large prominent eyes, and the deci 
matien of the other features, gave & 
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maturity of expression 

hee ognomnist might have detected some 
sign of indecision and weakness in the 
shanginKe half-nervous look that was at 
times visible in the eyes. 

But as Barbara turned round, those eyes 
expressed only intense enjoyiment and ad- 
miration, and she colored deeply under the 

Front aze. 
eet pardon,”’ be said, with a win- 
ning sinile, that changed the whole expres- 

1 of bis face. 

I phot a voice that I thought must be 
my cousin's, singing my favorite air; and 
k owing that-this room was exclusively 
jorsin jormer days, I ventured in, and 
once here, I could not help ay ing. You 
sing that air perfectly—delightfully. I 
wonder whether Pauline sings as well as 
“4 o.”" 

’ ~ al merely practicing till Miss Forbes 
wanted me,” said Barbara, who had now 
recovered her re and rose from 
the piano. “May I,” she added, “inform 
her you are here ?’’ 

“You are in a great hurry to leave me,” 
suid the young man, smilingly; ‘and, 
moreover, I do not quite see how you can 
announce a person whose name you do not 
know.”’ 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








Her Danger. 





BY HENRY FRITS. 





alone of late, unless soine of her old- 

time friends dropped in for an hour or 
80, #0 that a ap sitting all by herself in 
the dainty little sitting-room, just off the 
nursery, where baby Theo was sleeping in 
her cradle, she was no more lomesoime than 
usual. 

And yet there were traces of tears on her 
tace, for somehow she bad been thinking it 
all over, and it seemed to her very strange 
and pitiful that, before she had two years 
married,her husband should prefer to leave 
her alone every evening as regularly as 
evening caine. 

Theo St. Guest was a handsome fellow, 
and Blanche had loved’‘him with all her 
heart and soul when she married hiin. 

She wasso proud, and qemey proud or 
him, and they had begun their new life un- 
der no dulness on their ~—— 

Then baby came —so0 |i handsome 


Palomo of peagaes J spent her evenin 


ike 
father, with his curling brown hair, and 
bright hazel eves, and beautiful mouth, that 
Blanche, in a little eestrsy, had said there 
was but one namein the world for her-— 
Theo—for her papa, and after that—very, 
very gradually, the shadow began to fall on 
the lovely home. 

Sitting to-night in her sitting-room, mak- 
ing such a fair picture in her pink lawn 
dress, with her fair golden hair rippling off 
her foreead, her dark eyes bright with un- 
shed tears, Blanche was busy thinking it 
all over, with a desperate little ache in her 
heart. 

“He has not spent one evening home with 
me since baby ‘Theo was three months old. 
Every night, or regularly as night comes 
he says he must go back to the office—an 
he never used to go.” 

Her lovely mouth quivered with the dis- 
tressing thoughts of her heart, and leaned 
her head back against the cushions, the 
tears dropping slowly, great diamond 
drops. 

“Before we were married he often used to 
tell me he neglected his business many a 
tine to be with me, and now——” 

‘ A little despairing look gloomed over her 
ace. 

“Now—he goes out every evening, not 
vt load caring how I feel, or how i get 
along.” 

A little lusty cry from the blue silk and 
lace-canopied crib in the nursery momenta- 
rily scattered her thoughts, as she went and 
took the baby up in her loving arms, and 
cooed and hushed it, with its velvety cheek 
against her white breast. 

“Mother’s little comfort,’? she thonght, 
“but whata sad difference in everything 
your coming has made, little Theo. 

“Before I was gay, and strong and well, 
and could ride and dance, and go wherever 
I chose without stopping to consider if it 
would hurt ine. 

“But now, baby mine, it is all so changed 
and papa doesn’t love me any more because 

cannot amuse and entertain him. 

“If it were he who was weak and wretch- 
ed and suflering in any way for my sake, 
I would love hiin better than ever; but, 
men are—inen.”’ 

A tear,dropped on baby’s beautifu! head, 
and just that minute a maid stepped quietly 
in with a card for Mrs. St. Guest, that bore 
* hain that sent a swift little flush all over 
her tace—Ransoin Pierce, to whoin she had 
been engazed fora year, whoin she had 
never seen since they parted at the time of 


fat uisunderstanding that resulted so tate- 
Vv. 


She laid baby carefully down in its blue 
ein white nest, betore she turned to the 


“You ma ° 

til I came ng 7 are nae 

wnten she went into her dressing-room,and 
00d a moment in indecision. 


Should she go down? Ought she to go. 


down? 
_ For a second the question came to her, 
then, as suc 
4 uestionin 
eas occurre 


& her duty as a lady and a bost- 
hele ioe ed to her, and, not knowing the 
her aa ation wasthe warning voice of 
~~ 8 od angel, this lonely, heart-sore little 
Pie an went down-stirs to see Ranson 
d Sree, who, itseemed, had been Fate-or- 
reek choose this especial time fot sec 


idenly, the ridiculousness of | 





She was more delicately love) than 
ever,and a great throb of the old love thrill- 
ed all through hiun as she entered the par- 
pny toe ver sweet, grave way be remembered 

While he—with his eager face, h . 
ential inanner, somehow made AL, Beg 
alter all, she was not wholly deserted by 


friends. | 
He took her hand in his,and looked 


straight down in her eyes, 


meet you the next time like this. But if you 

She siiiied_th 
@ BI —thoroughly loyal little 

— ~~ she we, ld we 

, yes, indeed—and very glad 

7? Ransom. , 7 asthooas 

was just a little lonely to-night, for 

se r. St. Guest is busy at his office Vahesaen 

ow.”’ 

That was the keynote to all that followed 
—those few innocent words of hers,on the 
subject ying sass her heart, told Ran- 
soi Pierce the whole story, and he exerted 
himself as he had not done in many a day 
to make himself pieasant to this woman, 
who had once thought she loved him. 
wAnd he aucceeded in it. 

It was—oh, pity !—it was quite a novelty 
to Blanche to enjoy an evening, and she 
brightened and bloomed under the excite- 
ment, so that when he went away, in an 
hour's time, Mr. Pierce ventured to take 
her hand in a close clasp, and ask her if he 
might be permitted to do what he could to- 
wards enlivening her lonesome hours. 

And in pure, glad gratitude she said yes. 

And in one week's time she discovered 
that instead of pnw being the motive, 
it was a spirit of coquetry suddenly devel- 
oped in her, whose object was—not to re- 
ee this friend, but to punish her hus 

and. 

Only St. Guest would not be punished. 
Once or twice he said he was sorry he was 
obliged to leave her alone so much, but 
that it would not always be so, he ho : 

Every day he k her, and said he was 
80, sosorry she did not feel well—but, all 
the same, as 800n as dinner was over, and 
Th irl had had her romp with him, be 
took bis departure, and Blanche knew it 
would be twelve, maybe one, o'clock pe- 
fore he would ocoine in. 

At the first, Blanche bad been unable to 
sleep, knowing he wasaway, but latterly, 
she was beginning to be so indifferent, that 
when at length he did come, he found her 
sleeping. 

‘That is right,’’ he would say to her, next 
morning, and Blanche would simile frigid- 
ly, and wish sheonly could do something 
—anything, almost, to pique him inte the 
old attention, 

ln these days, when Ransom Pierce came 
often, always 80 fuscinating, and kind, and 
devoted, Blanche St. Guest did not know 
whether she was inore iniserable or glad, 
until one special day, when an October sun 
was nooner brightly, almost warmly, and 
she was sitt ng in her room, just where her 
husband had left her two days before, when 
he kissed her good-bye, and told her he 
would not be home dor two days, but to 
try and not be lonesome while he was gone 
ir she could help it. 

It had been the bitterest trial for her to 
endure—this long absence from him, and 
all the wore, as he offered no explanatory 
word as to why he was going. 

“He has ceused to care for me—l know 
that,” she had tortured herself with think- 
ing all those iniserable hours. 

“He bids me not to be lonesome—‘if I 
can help it,’—1l is ashame 1 ever imarried 
hiin, to be neglected so !’’ 

And for the first tine, Blanche felt a mu- 
tinous uprising in her heart for her hus- 
band to whoin she would have so gladly 

iven all her love and confidence—only he 
dia not want it! 

Atthat very moment Ransom Pierce 
came in, just as Satan’s own always steps in 
at the right moment. 

“What—notin tie Slough of Despond 
this beautiful day ?”’ he suid, as she went in 
the lor. 

Then, going up to her, and extending his 
hand, he looked down in her eyes as no 
man but a husband cr alover has the right 
to look. 

“What is the inatter, Blanche? Is it any- 
thing I can relieve ?’’ 

His low, caressing tones were infinitely 
soothing to her overstrained nerves,and the 
tears came to her eves. 


oe 


“Iamalittle lonely, only. Theo has 
been gone two days——”’ 
“Two da way froin you! Blanche, 


Blanche, how could he or any man leave 
you so long? If Ihad you for my wife— 
oh, my darling, why——”’ 

A little gasp of ainazed horror was on her 
lips—Ransomn talking so to her—to her! 

He, in his blind passion, went on— 

“T cannot bear to see you so unhappy— 
Blanche! 

“I bave watched you—I know just how 
it is—St. Guest is not worthy of you——”’ 

“Allow me to say I differ with you, 
Pierce, and to oe that you are both in- 
sulting and terrifying my wife. 
| «“] think we can excuse you—can’t we 
Blanche ?” 

Blanche had flown to her busband’s arms, 
as he entered the room just in time to hear 
Pierce's words, and to see the horror on his 
wife's face, asthe crumbling edge of the 
| precipice suddenly became visible to ber. 





Tiere were few words, very few, between 
chetwo men, and then when Pierce had 
gone, never to cross their threshold again, 
Se Cruest took his wife in his arms. 

“You bave been so cold, so cruel of late, 

he said, ‘that I was alinost afraid to 
venture on any demonstration. But may I 
not make my peace with you now ?”’ | 
, lay sobbing, with her head on his 
breast. 





| one of the guests, or a or 
dress coat is per- | 


_ “You have lef? meso much alone, you 
made me think you had grown tired of me, 
Theo,” she said, between ber sobs. 

“It wes for your own sake," be explained, 
tenderly. 

“I may have been to blame for keepin 
my plans a secret from you, but I wan 
to ttt you, Blanche. 


“If IT have seemed cold to u Heaven 


| knows it was because I thought you 


forred 
“When I saw you last I did not expect to | mistaken ete deiincte™ butt was 


mistaken, was I, darling?” 

“Oh Theo, Theo, you don’t know how 
much I love you!" 

He kissed her tenderly. 


“You will never blame me for—for what 
ho said ?” she asked, almost ot 

“We will never think about it. ou are 
my wife, Blanche—if I could not trust you, 
you never would have been. 

“Come here, dear,” ant the gravity in 
his tone eban to gay pleasantness, as he 
arose, and linked her arin in his, and es- 
corted her to the window, where, at the 
door, stood an exquisite basket-phaeton, 
with blue-lined and silk-fringed canopy top, 
a pair of beautiful coal-black ponies, glitter- 


ing harness, and robes, 
" an I worked ever hours, my darling,"’ 
6 Sid. 


“These are for you, a gift from meto my 
little girl's mother, who has sacrificed so 
much of her health and strength in giving 
me my child. 

“Will you accept it, wire ?” 

She threw her aryis around bis neck, kiss- 
ing him over and over. 

“Oh, how wicked I have been, how un- 
worthy lam of the least of vour good- 
ness | 

“Theo, darling, 1 will never doubt you 
again!" 

He pushed her hair off her white brow, 
and looked gravely in her tearful, penit®nt, 
happy eyes. 

“Did you doubt me, Blanche? Then,there 
wasdanger. But—resember this, dear— 
never again doubt, or fear, or question my 
love for you.” 

And she never did. 


———_— > 6 ———__. 


EXECUTIONS IN CHINA.—-Recently oo 
curred the annnal execution day in China, 
wher seven prisoners were decapitated. 
This does not represent the sum total who 
suffer the capital sentence during the year, 
for all burglars and highway men are speed- 
ily ape out of the way. The ordinary crim- 
inals only are reserved fora day especially 
appointed,shortly before the winter solstice. 

here are sore curious customs in connec- 
tion with these executions. The night be- 
fore those unhappy men are brought to die. 
aregular jollification takes place within 
the gloomy precincts of the prison. The 
doomed men are loosed from their chains, 
and have a feast spread before them, with 
as much wine and meat, &c., astbey desire. 
The feasting goes on all through the night, 
and it js not until the time of the starting of 
the procession draws near that the shackles 
are puton. At the appointed hour each 
criminal is put intoa cart from which the 
cushions and the cloth covering has been 
removed, so that the unhappy man looks as 
if he were in a cage on wheels. His appear- 
ance shows that however he may have fared 
the previous night, his general prison fare 
has not been over-abundant, 6 road to 
the execution ground is —— & particu- 
lar gate. Through this gate the Einperor 
never passes. From the gate to the ground 
the distance is two-thirds of a mile. About 
inidway there is a wine-shop, which tor the 
past two hundred years has supplied the 
criminals with as inuch spirit as they like 
to drink ; so that most of them are in a state 
of intoxication when the fatal moment ar- 
rives. One very particular systein is that 
all the men conveyed to this place are not 
executed , threeor four out of ten are taken 
back to the prison to bear a in a similar 

rocession the next year. hen the men 
eave the prison not one knows whether he 
will be beheaded or not. Of those thus re- 
prieved, eight out of ten will be reprieved 
the following year,after which the sentence 
will be commuted into banishment. Ifthe 
inan escapes for one year only, it is thought 
to be an act of imperial grace. A list of 
those executed during the year, and of their 
crimes, is burned by the Emperor on the 
altar of Heaven at the winter solstice. 
He is thus supposed to inform Heaven of 
the,manner in which he has used its dele- 
gated authority. 


—i —— 
—_——-o a 


THE Dogs or SoLtomon IsLanps.—I 
cannot say whether there wasa native breed 
of dogs ee, yee 4 in the Solownon Islands 
or not, but I have never seen such miser- 
able curs as now exist there. They are 
bred by the natives principally for their 
teeth, which are used as an inferior sort of 
money. The animals cannot bark,but inake 
a noise not unlike a baby crying. They are 
amall, short-baired, yellow-colored brutes, 
and are as helpless as ladies’ and are 
mostly carri about in the arins of the 
women. Ife 200 yards in the bush 
from their friends, they begin their babyish 
howl, and then the women actual! 78° back 
for them. We have never seen tham used 
in hunting; they always remain with the 
women aud children. The men dislike,and 
are often jealous of and kill them. 

2 

A xew fashion is introduced in the dress 
of the waiters of London parties. All metn- 
bers of the larze associations of waiters have 
adopted a1 cat livery of black with gilt but- 
tons, knee vreeches with 
This prectudes the possibility of awkward 
mistakes which so often occur when a par- 
ticularly well dressed attendant is taken for 
] relation of the 





fainily with a very ol 


emptorily asked for “a glassof water.” 





silk stockings. | 


- 
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Bri 
ric-a-Brac. 

TooTH-DRA WING.—On the Patent Roli of 
Henry LV. is a record which allows Matthew 
Flint, tooth-drawer of London, sixpence a 
day for life upon conditic:: of bis drawing 
the teeth of the poor gratuitously. 

ANnTs.—Ants have been known to build 
mud stables, where aphides are kept as 
milch cows. Being fond of a milky duid 
which exudes from two tubes on the bodies 
ot the aphidea,they rub the tubes with their 
antenn® to produce a flow of milk. 

A Srep CLoup.—A remarkable cloud, 
OLserved in Guatemala, during eight con- 
secutive days of last February, was found to 
consist of seeds floating in the air. The 
stream of particlos resembled snow flakes In 
appearance, and was only observed when 
between the observer and the sun. 

INSECTS.—Many spiders, moths, and bee- 
tlea, counterfeit desth when in danger, and 
notorture will winake thein show signs of 
life while the danger oontinnes. The ff 
grmhongy and pt jump two handre: 

ines their own length, equal to a quarter 
of mile for a man. n ant # nest consists of 
inales and females, who have wings; also of 
neuters. The feinales enjoy the sume pre- 
eininence as among bees. They have long 
and tenacious memories, know each other, 
and distinguish any stranger. There are 
six or seven generations of gnats in a suin- 
mer, and each layatwo hundred and fifty 
t) Boes, beetles, dragen-files, gnata, 
spiders, etc., have been observed to have 
minute acari or mites on their bodies. Th 
carry on systematic wars, and practice all 
the arts of attack and defence. 

CuIngse Music.—One tradition remarks 
that the singing of the “Foang Hoang" was 
such beautiful music that it caused absolute 
goodness in everyone who heard it, and its 
songs had the beautiful name of *Temper- 
ance and Mercy.” After Hoang-Ti, came 
an emperor named Chao-Ilao,who invented 
a new mode of marking time. He had large 
druins beat at various Scare of the night to 
tell what o'clock it was; he componsed, also, 
many songs. The earliest emperors all 
studied gnusic, but it was witha view of 
teaching their subjects good manners and 
morals. The songs were sometimes oul 
directions when to plant seeds, how tu ana 
tish, how to behave in company, and so on. 
Sometimes, the words aré tu keep the em- 
peror’s own dutyin mind, Thus, one be- 
gins: ‘The breeze cet brings warmth 
and dispels sorrow ; may it be the sane with 
Chun, may he be the joy and consolation of 
his people.”’ 

Tue Love or Binps.—'Some years ago,” 
writes a resident of Avon, N. ¥., ‘ta , 
bee bird had built her nest over a swall pro- 
en ag under the siazza of my tutber'’s 

ouse, and occupied the place for several 
years unmolested. One spring a robin took 
possession of it before the arrival of the 
rightful owner,and would not give it 7 The 
quarrel betwoen the birds was noted by the 
members of the family, but nothing more 
was thought about it until Fall, when the 
peculiar shape of the nest altracted atten- 
tion. Upon examination, it proved to bea 
double nest—one built upon the ocber—and 
in the lower one was found the vandal robin 
dead.”” The attaciflucnt.to an old home 
secs to bivve overborne all sanitary con- 
siderations in the mind (let it be called) of 
the occupant ot the second story. 

OCTAVES OF OvoRs.—There are octaves of 
odors like those of music. Certain odors 
blend in unison, like the notes of an instru- 
ment. For instance, heliotrope, almond, 
vanillaand orange bivssous blend harinoni- 
ously, each producing different degrees of a 
Sienllan impression. ‘The e¢itron, loumn-ver- 
bena and orange-peel forin a higher octave, 
which blend In the same manner. Thea 
there are seini-odors, such as the rose and 
rose geraniuins, for the half-notes, and so 
on. The power of flower scents Ww revive 
inusical recollections is probably due alto- 
gether to association, just as the Leavy fra- 
grance of tube roses and sume other sweet 
white flowers always brings associations of 
funeral and mourning scenes. One person 
can never inhale the peculiar fragrance of 
locust flowers without bearing the tones 
ofa bell; te another the fragrance of the 
woodbine honeysuckle always recalls the 
song of Allen Percy.” 

SORROWING FOR THE Deav.—A writer 
who was present at an African funeral said; 
The beating of a drum announced that the 
dance was about to beyin. ‘The tnen ar- 
ranged thernseves mune with the women 
as in a ballet dance in a European theatre, 
The dance opened by an advance of the 
women, who kne¢led betore the men and 
then retired. The men next advanced 
slapped each other on the thigh, knelt, and 
withdrew. After a pause both men and 
woinen went through a figure somewhat re- 
seinbling “The Lancers."’ The women dis- 
played some peculiar contortions of the 
limbs, and simultaneously the tnen passed 
in and ont between the contortionists, This 
was only the prelude t a more exciting 
scene—a very lively dance not unlike the 
French can-can accompanied by savage 
gesticulations. Some of the men threw 
themselves violently on the ground ; others 
crawled about on “all-fours,’’ whilst the 
women sat down clasping their knees with 
their hands. Subrequently the women 
formed a circle, and then retired into line 
joined by the men. The dancers vied with 
each other in grotesque contortions, and the 
one who succeeded the best was the loudest 
applauded. Every joint and muscle was 
brought into play, and at imtervais the nen 
and women would drop outto refresh thein- 
selves with inillet and beer. In this way 
the “sorrowing for the dead”’ was kept 
up throughout the night without inter 
mission. 
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THE MOON AND I. 





BY Cc. H. 





A golden moon that leans her gentile face 
On the blue dark nese of the summer sky— 
We watched her stea! sioft a little space, 
My love and I. 


Parting the opal clouds, upward she rose 
Te wander lunely ‘mid the stars on high : 
We thought our world as bright as one of those, 
My love and I. - 


Dear love, the moonlight smote your rippling hair, 
And made your smile you knew not how nor why; 
My heart beat strangely ae we lingered there, 
My love and I. 


1 aeked ber, fouled by the bewildering light, 
If she would try to love me by and by: 
She roseand lef me-I «tood in the vight— 
’ The moon and I. 








ee eT 
FROM THE DEAD; 


—OR, - 


The Mystery of Hollygrove. 


CHAPTER III. 


YE were not alively party. 
| Etty pouted just ever so little at be- 
ing Rera waiting. Kathleen was pale 
and silent, Cissy rosy, radiant, but very si- 
lent too. 

Templer had eyes for her alone, and nota 
word forany body. 

Redfern rattled away merrily enough, but 
neithér Charlie nor I cared to talk much. 
No, we were anything but lively. 

When the ladies had left us to our own 
devices, we lost no time in communicating 
our story to Templer and Kedfern. 

Templer was so filled and saturated with 
happiness that he did not appear to take in 
what we aaid, but Redforn, with all a true 
Briton's love of adventure and excitement 
was atonoe alive to the whole thing. 

“Tell you what, Charlie,we'll get of& our 
revolvers and have acrack atthe mysterious 
one when next he puts in an appearance,”’ 
he said as we went to the house-keeper's 
room, where Pink waited to report to usthe 
result of his search. 

He had found nothing. 

“And, sir,"’ said Pink, “I've screwed up 
that door on the leads. 

“An evil-disposed person might have been 
lurking behind the chimneys. 

“If ao, he may stay there for the night. I 
don't envy hin." 

No indeed. 

It was not a night to apend in the open air 
forthe moaning wind of the earlier hours of 
the oveaens had increased considerabl y,and 
now a whole gale was tearing over the roof, 
howling in the chimneys, and roaring 
amongst the trees, like the turmoil of an 


engry nen. 
Sharliie wanted Pink to remain all night 
at the house, but he was afraid of the storin; 
ao, bidding bin good-night, we returned to 
the drawing-rooth. 

We were hot in the poner for much con- 
verration, and broke up eafly. 

By eleven o'clock the ladies had left us to 
our tobacen, 

We huddled round the big hall-fire, lit 
our pipes, and sinoked in silence for awhile 
the stor) was now risen toa perfect tempest, 
bares us and checking our tongues, as it 
seemed. 

I got hold of a magazine lying upon a 
table close at hand, Redfern took up The 
Field, while Charlie busied himself with a 
newspaper. 

Templer alone sat idly puffing away at 
his pipe, gazing into the glowing heart o 
the fire. 

Four soberer-minded men could not be 
found in England. 

There were glasses, decanters, and bottles 
on a side-table, but none of us had gone near 
them. 

We were debating tne advisibility of go- 
ing to bed—at least, | was—when with one 
consent we sprang up, looking into each 
other's faces. 

Where did it come froin ? 

What was it ? 

A dread sensation of horror seemed to 
seize upon us such as not one of us had ever 
felt before, and then we heard the same 
harsh grating sound of bolts being roughl 
thrust back, and of rusty locks being ned 
denly opened, which bad so startled us 
on the previous evening. 

And then the sound was ‘sllowed 
vy a rash of noisome vapor, and that sick- 
ening, charnel-house smell. 

We looked up to the corner of the gallery 
from which the sound seeined to come, and 
then, we ciutched at each other, and stood, 
gazing at the fearful object which met our 


No nightmare vision of horrora—no tever- 
dream of a distempered brain could be half 
ao terrible as that hideous thing we beheld 
gliding along the brilliantly-lit corridor. 

... was the figure of a man, taller than any 
of us. 

Some semblance of black draperies fell 
from the lank shoulders,and floated behind 
it. 


The livid ghastly profile, with wet wis 
of dull red hair straying over the cheek, 
turns towards us. 

We watched it pass swiftly, silently along 
the gallery. 

Noue of during to move orcry out, we 


‘I replied in the saine tone. 





watohed that awful thing as it glided along | 


ite mysterious way. 


When it reached the middle of the gallery 


such feverish malignity that we shuddered 


to behold it, even through the diegust and | cried eagerly. 


| evil-disposed 


loathing we felt at such a sight, for the face 
was as the face of one ‘Three inoons’ dead.” * 

The lips, drawn back in an appaling grin 
of devilish malice, were black with decay. 

The eyeless sockets seemed to blaze with 
some supernatural light. 

Even now, at a year’s distance of time, I 
shudder at the remembrance of that loath- 
some vision. 

It seemed to bend over the balustrade, 
and glare at us thus for a breathless mo- 
ment or two, and then it turned to pursue 
its stealthy way in the same swift silent 
fashion as before. 

I cannot tell the feeling which seemed to 
seize upon me and alinost overpower iné, as 
I beheld that frightful thing approach the 
rooin of the woman I loved. 

I have a vague idea that I cried out in ab- 
ject terror. 

I am only certain of one thing. 

I wrenched myself from the grasp of ny 
compenions and tore 4 the atairs. 

Severn must have followed me, for we 
reached Kathleen's door at the same mo- 
ment, and stood in breathless horror part- 
jug outside. 

Without a moment's pause or considora- 
tion I flung the door open. 

Severn sprang into the room. 

It was empty. 

Only the horriblestmell seemed to rush in 
along with us and take possession of the 
luxurious chamber, with its dainty femi- 
nine appointments, ite bright fire, and 
shaded “a on . 

We drow back, startled, yet relieved. 

“She's with Cissy or Etty,"’ Severn gasped 
out; “how lucky for her! She might have 
seen it. I would not have that happen for 
the world.” 

I sank back against the balustrade, a feel- 
ing of such thankfulness in my heart as I 
had never known before. 

I could not speak. 

I could only nod to Severn in answer. 

Then I heard a voice from below—Red- 
fern's cry, ‘‘Well, did you find it?’ and 
Severn called, “Hush!” sharply,as another 
door opening on the gallery moved. 

‘We must not tell them,’’ he added to me 
in a low whisper. 

‘But she must not sleep in that room,”’ 
“Will you tell 
her?” 

“If I can.” 

The door moved again very softly, and a 
bright head peeped out, but was at once 
drawn back as the clear eves discovered the 
unusual occupants of the gallery. 

Severn went to the door. 


‘“‘Kathleen,’’ he said, ‘‘Kathleen, come 
here, I want you."’ 

Something in his agitated voice struck 
her, for she opened the door and caine out 
to us—a wonder of sweetness and beauty, 
some sweeping trailing kind of garment 
falling in pale blue folds around her, and 
all the glory of her rippling nut-brown hair 
streaming loosely over her shoulders. 

She was ae at first as she stepped out 
into the full light of the gallery, but the hot 
color rushed up into her delicate cheeks in 
a crimson wave when she saw me. 

She paused, drow back, and would have 
retreated into Cissy'’s rooin had not Severn 
caught her arin. 

“Kathleen,” he said hoarsely, 
here, I want you.”’ 

She closed the door behind her, and came 
with bim, a frightened wonder in her eyes. 

“Is anything wrong? Is Etty ill?” she 
asked eagerly when we were out ot ear- 
shot. 

“No, no—only you must not sleep in that 
room. You—I—Tottenhain will tell.” 

Charlie grew incoherent, and pushing her 
towards me, said in a choking whisper: 
‘Bayard, say something.” 

She looked in ny face—such a look—even 
through all my horror, dread, agitation, it 
set my blood tingling, and made my heart 
beat violently. 

True, it was but for a moment, for the 
lovely eyes fell alinost before you could 
count one, but it was enough. 

The rush of new feelings which it awak- 
ened drove back the sense of dread and ter- 
ror of which I now began to teel ashamed, 
and recalled me to myself. 

‘Miss Maguire,” I said, ‘Charlie is quite 
right, you must not sleep in that—that room; 
you must find some pretext for going back 
to Mias Redfern'’s room—at least for to- 
night. We suspect—we have seen——”’ 

ato short. 

Charlie Game to my assistance. 

“Kit,’”’ he said, ‘you must do as we tell 
you. Weall have reason to suspect that 
there is a trick being played upon us in this 
house—I for dishonest purposes, so 
much so that | am going to send Kent to- 
London to tnorrow with Etty’s diamonds, 
I'd go myself only I want to get to the bot- 
tom of thething. We want you giristo keep 
torether, you see, in case of anything being 
amise.’’ 

He was nervous and confused, his voice 
shook as he spoke. 

Kathleen looked from me to him and 
from his face to mine in perplexity. 

“I do not understand,’’shesaid. ‘Some- 
thing is wrong! Why will you not confide 
in me? Iam no—no eowara.” 

She looked into my face as she spoke. 

“Teil me what there is to be afraid of,’ 
she added. 

I felt it would be unjust not to answer her 
direct appeal. 

“Charlie has told you. 


“come 


We fear there are 
persons lurking about the 
house for dist.onest purposes,’’ I began, but 
she stopped me with an uplifted hand. 
“No, no, there is something inore—some- 
thing you are afraid of coming to our know- | 





| ledge. You do act wish me to know what 
it paused, and turned towards us a face of 


it ia ?”’ 
‘Certainly not—at least not now,” Charlie 


“Kit, Kit, like a darling girl, 


Btav with C to-night, we'll have a talk 
about al! this to-morrow.” 

Seeing how earnest he was about it, she 
put ont ber hand and touched his arm. 

Yea, Charlie,” she said goatiy, “1 will do 
what you ask, and I will restrain my curi- 
osity until to-morrow. Good-night.” 

“You are a jewel of a girl, Kit,” he said. 
“Don’t frighten Cissy if you can help it.” 

“You may trust me,” she said,and turned 


to go. 

F thought sne would have passed me with- 
out a sign, but no, she made a little pause 
before me, and extended a soft little band. 

I think I lost my senses for a moment, or 
her one quick glanve had made me bold. 

I put the little hand to :ny lips. 

She did not resent it, only there was a 
lovely color on her cheek and a curious 
twitching of her red lips as she left us. 

“Tottenham,” Severn said sternly, “tell 
Rediern to get his revolver. I'll get to the 
bettoin of this before I go to bed.’ 

By this time Bertie Redfern had re- 
turned, having discovered nothing, and 
Severn went to the room in which Kent the 
butler slept to take bim into our council. 

The man was less surprised than we ex- 

when we told him of the night. 

“I did hear the place was ‘aunted,sir,"’ he 
mid to his inaster. “The family that lived 
here before left wy sudden, but I just 
laughed at the story for foolish talk. It’sa 
trick, sir.’’ 

Trick or no trick, we four resolved to 
watch all night in the hall, after we had 
made a fresh search through the house. 

Severn must go to his wife, as bis absence 
might awaken her suspicions, and, above 
all,everything must be kept from her know- 
ledge. 

Kent made up a roaring fire, and we sat 
down to watch out the remainder of the 
night. 

‘he storm raged outside, roaring in the 
trees and crashing over the roof, doors 
creaked, windows rattled, wild gusts whis- 
tled through the keyholes. 

The fire burnt itself out to grey ashes,and 
was built up anew by Kent—the sleepiest of 
men—but no unearthly sight or sounds dis- 
turbed us, until at six o’clock our vigil was 
broken in upon by a batch of astounded 
housemaids, who stood in open-mouthed 
amazement to gaze at us four, lying in arm- 
chairg sound asleep around the dying ein- 
bers of our third big fire. 

We sneaked off to our chilly bedrooms 
and crept into bed to try to bave an hour or 
two comfortable repose, and as a natural 
rr ee break fast at Hollygrove on that 
Saturday morning ran itself into luncheon 
in a nysterious manner. 

Redfern was the last to make his appear- 
ance, and we three proceeded to make our 
lonely coffee,for not one of the girls deigned 
to appear. 

While we were loiterin 
and — in whispers 
ea 94 of last night, the door opened, and 

“tty, in soleinn majesty, swept into the 
room, 

“Well, gentlemen,” she said, in her very 
sternest tones, “this is a nfce account I hear 
of you. Discovered this morning by the 
housemaids,lying asleepin the hall? What 
have you to say -or yourselves ?"’ 

Templer and Redfern looked rather fool- 
ish, but a happy inspiration prompted me 
to get out something about the storm, and 
our fears for the safety of the painted glass 
dome. 

Etty’s dear bright face cleared up ina 
moment. 

“How good, how unselfish of you,’’ she 
said. ‘It was really a most dreadful storin. 
1 was feeling quite nervous myself, but I 
call it horrid of Charlie to let you sit up and 
look aiter his property.”’ 

Then Redfern said Charlie was bound to 
look after her, and #0 we got over that part 
of the business. 

The other was less easily managed. 

woe. would not hear of having her dia- 
monds sent to London. 


“I'll put them in the plate-chest if you 
like,’ she said. ‘Or into that queer thing 
in the morning-rooin, where Charlie puts 
papers.’ 

She alluded to an old-fashioned fire-proof 
safe built into the wall by the fireside in the 
morning-room. ‘But the idea of sending 
my pretty things away! No, indeed, Char- 
lie. It's all nonsense about burglars.”’ 

And she was resolved to keep to her 
word. 

‘‘Let me send them over to Redfern,”’ 
Charley entreated. ‘Kent can go by one 
train and come back by the next. Or, just 
look here, Etty. Let's all run across to the 
— house and leave thein safe with 

er.” 

Etty seemed rather to incline to this pro- 
posal, but when it came to be disc we 
found it utterly imnpracticable, 

The fierce tempest of the previous night 
had ended in as furious a snowstorm. 

All the avenues were blocked up, and no 
horses could travel through the great drifts 
lying across the roads. 

Charlie was provoked and perplexed. 

“Everything seems against me,” he said 
angrily, but a few soft words from his-wife 
restored equanimity, and he contented him- 
self with locking ‘he diamonds safely away 
in the great plate-chest in the strong-room 
off Kent's pantry. ‘I think it would puz 
zle anyone to get at them there,” he said 
triumphantly. 

We men had a hasty consultation as to the 
best story to keep for the day, and although 
I hated myself for telling an untruth to her, 
I resolved to lull Kathleen's suspicions to 
rest with the fiction concerning burglars. 


over our cups, 
our dreadful ex- 


rempler was bound over by many solemn | 


proimises to be on his guard with Cissy, and 
80 we faced the girls at luncheon. “ 
They were more silent than usual. 
Cissy was graver than I had ever seen 


Tecapler bed x the moment she 
empler ears or eyes for no 
As to Kathleen, ahe cearesly then 
word, and the greeting for m9 was icily po. 


1 * ~f taken aback. 
as the woman whose beauti 
had looked so sweetly into mine afew howe 


ago ? 

Was she a contemptible coquette after al] 
and unworthy of the deep love > 
a yet u mn her? # S08 

was perplex d word 
ae to be trifted with in thissilly es Fang 
took m © morning-room, ; 
I sulked aver a novel for awhile. _ 
Outside the snow tell faster and faster 


The bitter wind wailed amongst the leaf. 
jens eens everything looked dreary and 
opeless, 
“Major Tottenham.” 
I sprang up. 


She was standing at my side, her sweet 
face very pale, her soft lips quivering. 

‘*Kath—abem—Miss Maguire,” I stam. 
mered. 

She flushed a little, and made an effort to 
speak, failed, gathered up strength, and 
went on: 

“I have a question to ask,” she said. 
**You will answer it truly, won’t you?” 

I was not sure of that. 

If she asked me anything soncerning the 
events of the previous night, was I not de- 
termined to deceive her ? 

Not quite ready to give her an answer 
and rather confused by her presence, I fal- 
tered out a word or two—I know not what. 

It seemed, however, to satisfy her. 

“Will you tell me the reason——” she 
paused, blushing furiously. 

I was perplexed uttwrly, but still the lie 
was ready on my lips. 

“Burgiars, I assure 
Charlie was so afraid o 
monds being stolen.”’ 

She nade a little impatient oo 

“*] don’t mean last night. inean—that 
—please, please don’ on’t come back. I 
aim not very nervous, but—you have tright- 
ened me often enough.”’ 

“I, Mies Maguire ?’’ I cried. “I trighten 
you? How—when?” 

‘Last night.” 

‘Last night ?”’ 

‘Yes, of course. You know.” 

“IT know oe I would lay down my 
life sooner than give you a moment’s un- 
easiness.’’ 

She turned her head away. 

I fancied I heard a little sob. 

I sprang to her side. 

‘*Kathleen, dearest,’’ I whis 
have I distressed you? 
done ?”’ 

She was crying outright now,and I—well, 
I hate to see a woman cry, and I made the 
best attempt in my power at consolation. 

I don’t think in this case I was quite as 
successful as I could have wished, for she 
only sobbed the more; however, | got my 
arms well round her and held her fast. 

She did not push me away. 

I seemed to have drifted suddenly into 
Paradise, when—hang him !—Redfern’s gay 
voice caine ringing upon my ears, trolling 
out: 


ou, Miss Maguire. 
Mrs Seven. dia- 


red ; “how 
hat have I 


“Gin a body kissa body, 
Need a body cry ?"’ 

Kathleen started away and fled, and I 
turned savagely on the young man, who 
was standing leaning against the conserva 
tory door, laughing merrily. 

“So that’s your little guimo, is it, Major 
Tott?”’ he said. ‘Long runs the fox, but 
he’s caught at last. ’Pon iny word, you're 
a lucky dog.”’ 

“T haven't tothank you very much for my 

fortune,’’ I retorted angrily. 

“No, faith,” be said bitterly; ‘I'd have 
spoilt it for you if 1 could, but—I wish you 

oy.” 2 
, He turned on his heel and vanished 
amongst the leaves and bright blossoms. 

What could he mean ? 

Had he been endeavoring to keep us 
apart ? 

Per haps so, 

There could be no. other meaning to his 
words, but there, what mysterious offence 
had I committed ? 

What had I done to annoy the woman 
whom I loved, and who, as I now believed, 
loved ine. 

1 rose up, determined to see her,and hear 
from her own lips the accusation slie had to 
bring against me, now that I felt she cared 
for ine. 

I went into the drawing-room,she ws not 
there. 

I looked into the hall, it was empty ; only 
@ roaring fire lit ft up from end to end. 

I deterinined to wait there by the blazing 
hearth until she appeared, feeling sure she 
had taken refuge in her own room. 

I felt half dazed with happiness as I stood 
looking into the glowing depths of the big 

re. 

What was I that I should win such 
woman ? 

What had she seen to love in me? 

Ah! she should never, never have caus 
to repent her choice, my darling Kate. 

The evening shadows were closing in fast 
by this time, and the hall was growing 
darker and darker each moment. _ 

The wide opposite the fire-place 
was dimly lit by the g door beyond. 

1 was looking away from the fire for ® 





moment, when a figure coming swiftly Up 
this caught my attention. 
| Severn, I thought, and made a step for- 
ward. 

I would tell him at once of the new rela 
tionship between Kathleen and mys¢!. foot 
| As I stepped off the hearthrug, my). 

conan in something, I know not what, 
in glancing down to see, I took my eye ° 
the approaching figure for an instant. 
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heart gave a sudden bound ; here she 
wy net me nd ad Kate, but 
why was her face so cold and stern ? 

I sprang her. 

She drew back. 

“No. How can I think you—you care for 
me when you persist in this folly ?” 

She paused, a sudden perplexed expres- 
gio came into her sweet face. 

“How did you get out of my room ?”’ she 
asked. “If there is a secret door——”’ 

“Kathleen,” I cried, putting a hand on 
ber shoulder and holding her fast,‘‘what do 

ou wean? Can it be possible you think I 
have been trying to—to frighten you? That 
ou imagine—— My darling girl, what is 
t you imagine i 

“J imagine nothing,”’ she said, her soft 
Jips quivering. ‘“Only—I—I have been so 
angry with you.” 

“What for, my dearest?” I gasped out. 

“For—for—coming into my room in the 
unwarrantable way you have done these 
three evenings." 

“Kathleen! I? Why do you gay such 
athing?” I cried in amazement. ‘‘Can you 
think ine capable of such a thing ? No won- 
der you were cold to me if you believed I 
could dare——”’ 

I paused, she grew so white that she 
alarmed ine. 

Was she going to faint? 

“Bayard,”’ she gasped out, looking into 
my face with wide-open terrified eyes, ‘do 
you mean to say you have not come into my 
room, stood for a moment inside the door, 
and then crossed on tiptoe to the dressing- 
room beyond ?”” 

“Most certainly I have not pean gn of 
such an unpardonable thing,”’I said. ‘How 
could you accuse me of it ? 

She trembled from head to foot. 

“TI do not understand,” she faltered. 

“NordolI. Why do you imagine it?” I 
asked, drawing ber hear to me. 

“Because none of them are as tall as you, 
and oh! I was so angry, so grieved.”’ 

She did not draw away from wie. 

No, I fancied she seemed to cling to me, 

I drew her a little nearer. 

“Did you see my face ?’’ I asked, bending 
very close to her. ‘ 

“No. That was the odd part of it, you 
never looked at me. I began to—to think 
you were selene ghost just to frighten me.”’ 

“Hallo!” 

This tine it was Severn who came upon 
us, and he soon grew grave enough when I 
told hiin Kathleen’s story. 

“By Jove! it’s uncommonly 
said. ‘Would you mind our ta 
into that dressing-rooimn, Kit?” 

“I wish of all things that you would,” 
she said eagerly, and we went to her room. 

It was the saine shape and size as my own, 
only asmall oblong room opened off it at 
one side, and a great wardrobe alinost filled 
the opposite wall. 

Severn,a lighted candle in his hand,flung 
open the door leading into the little room 
beyond, but started back almost overpow- 
ered by tho disgusting charnel-house smell 
which filled it. ; 

Kathleen clung shivering to my arm. 

“Gh, what is it? What can it be?’ she 
gasped. 

I soothed her to the best of my power and 
bidding her wait in the outer room, followed 
Charlie into the dim chamber. 

It was fitted up prettily to match the bed- 
rooin, in soft grey and rose-coiored cre- 
tonne, just a pretty modern room, with a 
few knick-knacks on the mantel-shelf,a big 
bath leaning nst the wall, and a few 
prints hanging from the cornice. 

There was absolutely nothing more, and 
nothing to account for the dreadful smell. 

“This is most extraordinary,’ Severn said. 
“I am beginning to think there must be 
something very odu about the place. What 
made you think it was Tottenham, Kit?” 

_ She looked shyly into my face,and blush- 
ing yaply, said : ‘ 

“Well, he’s the tallest of you all, and the 
slimimest,you know,and the man I saw was 
very tall and thin.”’ 

“ did you see his face ?”’ 

‘ “No, I did not; the head was turned 
wa Pass 

“What sort of clothes did he wear ?”’ 

_‘‘A loose black coat—no, something more 
like a cloak.” 

Severn and I exchanged glances. 

“You see, I was so startled, and so an- 
noyed that I did not like te say anything,” 
she wenton. ‘“Indeed,this evening I only 
Saw the figure reflected in my looking glass. 
Before 1 turned round he had gone in there 
and closed the door. 1 was very much of- 
fended and I——’’ She faltered, blushed 
even a deeper rose, as she turned her sweet 
eyes on me again as she weut on. “I re- 
solved to tell Etty all apout it, and was just 
on my way when to my great surprise I 
met you, and then you came, Charlie.” 

Charlie put a hand on her shoulder. 

‘Will you do me a favor, Kit?” be said 
earnestly. Don’t say anything about this 
to Etty ; she’s a nervous little soul, and i'd 
rather she aidn’t hear of it. Bayard andthe 


ueer,’’ he 
ng @ look 





rest of us saw something very queer in the | 


Gallery last night; that wae why we inade 
yon sleep in Cissy’ roomn. 

9€ on the lookout to-night, and you'll stay 
with Ciss, won’t you, Kit, and just make 
Up some story for her edification. Wil 
you, Kit?” 


We intend to | 





table ber. 

I had a delicious half-hour with Kathleen 
in the morning-room before the dreasing- 
bell rang, and truth to tell I had half for- 
gotten the inysterious figure when I burried 
to ey, — to dress. 

ng occurred b 
ael . to break my dreamy 


ee 

er into dinner, sat 
touched her, etc. ’ maaiep 0, 

We have all gone through the same sort 
ot thing, only it’s likethe measles you have 
it all the more severely the older you are 
when it attacks you, and mine was a very 
bad case. 

After dinner we four men held a long 
consultation which ended in our resolving 
t watch this night, and if we saw anything 
out of the common, not to be afraid of con- 
sequences, but take straight alm and fire. 

“If it’s a trick, serve the devils right who 

layed it," Severn said sternly. “We need 


ve no mercy on then, they deserve 
none,”’ 





CHAPTER IV. 


FTER the ladies had retired we men 
were not long in poy pa ourselves 
for our watch, and as Kent brought in 

the tray of bottles and glasses we came 
downstairs, each armed with a loaded re- 
volver, and each determined to take a good 
aim at the thing if it again appeared. 

Kent was fidgetting about the hall, evi- 
dently desirous of tnaking one of our party, 
and Severn good-naturedly bade him stay. 

I remember distinctly, whatever other 
events of that night may be confused in ny 
memory, that a clock was striking twelve 
as we settled down to our pipes and brandy- 
and -sodas. 

Severn sat opposite to his brother-in-law 
at the side of the fire, Templer was lonng- 
ing on a couch just in front of it, and facing 
the gallery ;I wason Redfern’s sidé, sitting 
rather back and leaning my arm on a little 
table; Kent wus sitting behind his master. 

There was « curious feeling of ex tion 
amongst us, we spoke little, and that little 
in whispers. 

The storin had gone down, and now only 
the snow fell mlently on the roof, and a low 
moaning wind went whispering by the dark 
silent house. 

We grew even more silent as we sat 
waiting. 

Ido not know how long we had been 
sitting thus, when looking suddenly I saw 
Kent’s faco behind his master growing 
ghastly white, his eyes distended, bis inout 


open. 

PcKent,” I called softly, but he did not 
hear me; and Severn, his attention drawn 
to the man by iny voice, turned round. 

“I say, Kent, what’s the matter?’’ he 
cried. 

The man said ndthing, but pointed in the 
direction ot Kathleen’s room. 

We all looked up at once, but I saw noth- 
ing but the shadow of one of the pillars 
moving on the wall as the red fire-light 
blazed up and fell. 

hd | there’s nothing there, man,”’ Sev- 
ern said impatiently. “If you're terrified 
already why you'd better go to bed.” 

Kent made an effort to speak, but just at 
this moment caine the grinding, crashing 
noise we now heard for the third time, the 
rush of clainmy death-cold air, the—faugh ! 
—the disgusting oder. 

We leaped to our fect, caught up our pis- 
tols and waited. 

Great heavens! how horrible that moment 
was. 

Yes! there caine that awful thing gliding 
along the gallery in the same noiseless 
stealthy fasbion it had done on the previous 
night. 

Ve held our breath. 

None of us cared to be the first to fire; in- 
deed, iny hand felt powerless to pull the 
trigger, I could only stand and glare at the 
thing in sick horror. 

As it reached the centre of the ate | it 
paused, turned towards us and seemed to 
grin agrin of devilish malice at usjand then 
there was a crash and a flash as Redfern 
fired two barrels of his revolver at the hide- 
ous object, in quick succession. 

Ere the walls had ceased to vibrate to the 
sharp reports, a yell so awful, so unearthly, 
that f made our blood run cold,rang through 
the hall, and a woman’s figure rushed froin 
Kathieen’s roo, between the awful thin 
and us. We saw it; we all saw it. Ked- 


| fern’s hand fell ere he fired the third barrel. 


Severn stood in blank a:nazement and hor- 
ror staring at the two things—huinan beings 
we ouuld not believe then to be; whilst 
Templer and I clutched at each other and 
breathed hard. 

The temale figure had cast her phantom 
aroundarmsthemaleone. Wesaw, at least 
I did,that she wore a kind of nun’s dress and 
white hood, and that she was tall and 
slender. 

It was but tor a seccnd, yet we seeined 
have been gazing at the fearful scene for 
hours, when in a flash the two figures van- 
ished, ere the siuoke of the revolver had 
curled « the roof,or the sound of that awful 
yell ceased to echo on our earn. 

We rushed upstairs—that is, Severn, Red- 
fern, aud J, just as Cissy ung open her 


door, and Etty caine flying up the passage 
froin her bedroous. 

I saw Katbieen’s dear face behind her 
cousin, and a great load seemed lifted from 


my mind. yi 
“What has happened? Who fired?” 
These and a host of other questions were 





“Are you mad, Charlie!" cried Etty, dis- 
en ng herself and looking into his face. 
“Oh, iny poor boy, what has happened ?” 

For her husband's face waa grey and 
ghastly, and I am sure she must have seen 
inuch the same deathlike pallor on mine 
and her brother's. 

“Charlie, where is Percy? Has anything 
happened to him?” shrieked Cissy as she 
fon pest us down te the wide stairs and into 

© ° 

“Oh, Etty! Charlie! nae nap? help!” 
we heard her eh and follow her as 
quickly as we cou d we found her kneelin 
by Templer’s side. He had fallen in a 
on the floor. Kent, also insensible, lay 
across the hoartbrug. 

Poor Kent revived soon, but several 
hours elapsed before Templer recovered 
consciousness. 

Tndeed, we became so alarmed at his con- 
dition, that Bertie Redfern and I set out 
through the deep snow to fetch the village 
doctor to him. In the meantime Severn 
aroused the honse, and by the time we re- 
turned froin our errand, lights were flaring 
in all the rooms, and astonished servants 
bustling about in all directions, 

In the dim grey light of the pale January 
day we yoy hat horrible house, r 
Templer lying almost prostrate from sheer 
terror on the seat of the carriage which con- 
ve the three girls to the station. 

‘he doctor accompanied us to Redfern 
Court. 

Hie was a clever intelligent man, rather of 
a sceptical turn,and not the least inclined to 
believe in the supernatural, but even he was 
forced to confess that what we had seen was 
not easily explained. 

When questioned as to the stories afloa 
concerning Hollygrove, he only laughed. 

“Oh, gobddy stays there long,’’ was all 
we could make hii say. 

We arrived at Redfern almost in time for 
break fast. 

Lady Augusta was amazed to see us, and 
still ore astonished when we told her the 
reason Of our abrupt departure from her 
son-in-law’s house. 

We never were able to unravel the mys- 


tea 

fern went to the landlord of the place 
—a London solicitor of fairly good standing 
—and offered a fancy price for the house, but 
the offer was refused. 

Then Severn went to him and told him ho 
was determined to find out the secrets of the 
place, and offered, like his brother-in-law, a 
good round sum for it, avowing his inten- 
tion of ri ing up ba Srcoanyl pulling down 
every wall, taking the house to pieces bit by 
bit until he wrung fromm it the horrible se- 
crets it concealed, but the man would not 
suffer the house to be sold. 

It was not his, hesaid; he only beld it in 
trust for a client whose name he would not 
reveal. 

Pressed more closely, he turned sharply 
on Severn. 

“Captain Severn,”’ he said,in atone which 
adinitted of no answer, “there is « dark and 
tragic story connected with that unfortunate 
house, a story which involves the honor of 
two families. I havethe honor to serve one 
of them, and as one gentleman to another I 
must requesttbat you will not ask any nore 

uestions concerning that place. Any inoney 
that you have expended upon it I will gladly 
refund,and let there be an end ofthe whole 
affair.’ 

So we never found out. 

Poor Templer was not himself for a long 
time afterwards, but as he was married in 
the eatly summar I conclude he is all right 


again. 
For my own part, when I look at that 
sweet wife of inine (I got extension of leav 


and married her at the end of February, ) 
think that, ghost and all, I rather enjoyed 
my three days at Ifollygrove House. 
[THE END.] 
_——-—— o- 


The Match-Maker. 


BY W. J. LACEY. 











the earlier part of the day, but since 

three v’clock it had become dreary and 
overcast. 

It was now raining in that hopeless man- 


T's weather bad been fine and genial in 





ner that it does rain in February, when the 
atinosphere is laden with vapor, and the 
evergreens look d led and woebegone, 
whilst the gaunt noughs of the naked trees 
glisten and shine in wetand inky blackness 
against the dall sky. 
Yes, it was dull and dreary out of 
doors. 
But within the bright flirelit drawing- 
room of Stockleigh Manor it was pleasant | 
and cowfortable enough—se comfortable 
that, but for the ceaseless splash on the 
glass of the conservatory, you might have 
remained in iguorance of the state of affairs 
without. | 
The pretty roowns,for there were two, | 
shaded froin ove another by the heavy | 
crimson curtain that bung half way across | 
the dividing archway, looked particularly | 
inviting, with so many cosy chairs and lit | 
tle tables scattered about, and the fickle | 
tirelight shone on the bright piano, on the 
china and knick-knacwxs that ornamented 


| the rooms, and on the delicate water-culers 


that graced the walls. 

It was just the hourin which to induigé 
in a quiet reverie. 

So thought Mias Margaret Courtenay— 


Aunt Margaret, as she was generally called | 





oth 


| people Dave 


ming to preyent ite being too sombre in ef- 


Aunt Margaret always wore soft flowi 
arneety, astyle that suited her slim, gree 
re 


Mina Margaret Courtenay, was an old 
maid,at,least so the world and her nephews 
and nieces styled her, an old maid of forty 
suminers, 

ane are old maids and old maida. 

ereare born old maids and married old 
maids, old maids by choice and old maids 
because they cannot hel P it. 

Aunt M isan old maid by choice; 
she isa ‘naiden lady with a story, and is 
treated with great respect and eration 
accordingly. 
pe... one pany A beset ds what this 

ry is, for Aunt v reserved 

about ber own affalea, and aot. even her 
brother, Mr. Courtenay, with whom she 
now lives, knows a ng about it. 

She ia yoonger by twenty years than 
himself, and it was while he was away mak- 
ing bis tortune in India that the romance of 
her life was played out. 

It is generally believed, however, that she 
was on the eve of being married, and she 
had been heard to say that it was her own 
fault that she was not. 

By thus pe | 
over a inass of detuil, 


throwing a drapery 
robably of a very or- 
— and unrumantic character,she un- 
consciously invests her life with a dignitied 
reserve, and becomes a person of cousidera- 
ble interest in her circle. 

Since the breaking-up of her hoine,caused 
by ber father’s deuth, she had spent many 

éars abroad; had lived in Paris, and sv- 
Joumned in the pensions of Switzerland;had 
wintered in Brussels, and visited Vienna; 
had spent soine tiine in the various towns 
of Italy, and paid inany visite to the studios 
of Rome. 

She had extended her travels to the East, 
had looked down on Jerusalem from Mount 
Olivet, had visited Bethany, and stood on 
the shores of the Dead Sea. 

Her conversation was therefore most en- 
taining and amusing, but she never intend- 
ed her knowledge; and, in the refined, del- 
feate lady before you, you would scarcely 
divine the energy that had prompted ber to 
#06 80 WnUCch. 

Indeed, though well-bred, she was shy 
and nervous ; at the same time well able to 
take care of herself. 

She was never seen at needie-work, but 
had always writing todoin the morning 
after which she took her usual constitution 
walk, and the newspapers and # bovk fin- 
ished the day. 

Shé could take a hand at whist ifrequired 
or play some dreamy melodies on the piano 
—a sort of playing vhat rather accom panioa 
conversation stopped it—and was al- 
ways quietly pleasant and agreeable both 
in society and in ber brother's faimily, in 
which she had forthe last twelve months 
resided. 

Bhe wore her auburn hair in the style of 
her youth, in long curls on either side of 
her pale éentimental face, with a narrow 
white parting dividing the front and back, 
and a soft coil of bair behind. 

Her hands were slim and white, and in- 
variably shaded by a fall of lace, which 
made them look smaller than they really 
were, 

This, then, is the picture that I wish to 
——- te my readers—a pensive maiden 

ady, sitting in the tirelight ina handsome 
drawing-rooin. 

1 wish it were in my power to tell them 
her story, but of that lam as ignorant as 
are her nephews and nieces. 

All I know is that some misunderstanding 
had risen between her amd her Jover, which, 
on the very eve of the wedding, had result- 
od in the breaking off of the marriage. 

Some time afterwards Miss Courtenay 
found that she had been too —_ in her 
decision, that the reports she had received 
from well-ineaning friends were exagger- 
ated, and in many cases untrue; but the 
diaéovery came too late for ber to repair ber 
error; Mr. Elwell had lef{ England, and 
Margaret Courtenay grew into an old 
maid. 

This had happened ony 
now, within the last fortnig 
had met again. . 

Brothers take little interest in their sia- 
ters’ love affairs, and moreover, Mr. Court- 
enay, it has been said, was in India at the 
time and ifhehad ever heard the nameof 
John Elwell be bad long ago torgotten it. 
Therefore, when, baving gained a lawsuit, 
he asked the barrister he bad retained to 


earn ago; and 
it, these two 


| run down for a few days with him to his 


house in Leicestershire, be had no idea that 
he was bringing the long separated lovers 
ether. 
ut so it was. 

There wasa start and a bow, a flush, and 
a constrained shake of the hands; and then 
there was a secret between them, for 
neither confessed w having known the 
other before. 

We can scarcely therefore be surprised at 
the pensive attitude that Aunt Margaret has 
assuined. 

A fortnight spent in acountry house in the 
wet month of February is necessarily 
tiine to two people with a secret. 
had disoovered that the years had 


made no difference in their feelings for one 
anvuther,buth were too diflident or too proud 
to make any overtures towards a reouncill- 

| ation. 
There is nodoubt that many unfortunate 


stumbled over this same 
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Two people bave honestly and truly loved 
one another, but either from pride or difmf- 
dence, or perhaps both, the matual confes- 
sions bave never been made, and the twu 
lives which might have flowed bharmont- 
ously together diverge into different chan- 
ne!s. 

It isoften times necessary, to prevent 
such « catastrophe,that a third party should 
step in and gently remove the obstacle that 
prevents the union, and here the muchb- 
abused office of mateb-inaker may bonora- 
bly and fairly be brought into play. 

No such friendly inediator had stepped in 
between John Elwell and 9 urt- 
enay, and offe.ded pride on bis side, and 

wudish reserve on hers, were the stumbling 

locks over which these two were tripping. 
Aunt Margaret gave way still more to da 
dreams, and John Elwell prolonged 
stay; but the divided streams still fought 
against the stones,and were as far from 
unity as ever. Aunt Margaret's day dreains 
were, bowever, broken in upon on this oo- 
casion by the hero, John Elwell himself, 
who advanced towards the fire rubbing his 
hands with satisfaction, and exclaiming: 

“Ah, Miss Courtenay, nothing makes a 
room look so cheerful as a lady by the fire- 
side. I hope that you were not caught in 
the rain this afternoon.” 

“T was not out,” returned Miss Courte- 
nay. “Atthistime of the year, mornin 
seeins to be the best time for constitation 
exercise. | invariably walk between twelve 
and one."’ 

“ «The winter's walk at noon.’ What is it 
Cow per says ?— 

**The night was winter in ite roughest mood, 
The morning sharp and clear, But now at noon, 
Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 
And where the woods fence off the northern blast, 

The Season ooiles, resixatiag all ite rage, 

Aud has the warmth of June,’ "’ 

“May,” corrected Aunt Margaret. 

“Of course. I] am forgetting all my 

vetry. Aman generally does, unless he 

as women and children about him.” 

“And very frequently when he has. 
them,’ said Miss Courtenay, looking pen- 
Bively at the fire. . 

‘True. Yet even should the actual poctic 
nature dje out of aiman, there is a certain 
softness and loveliness infused into his life 
by his being broaght into contact with 
women and children.” 

“Whilst often with women the love of 

etry drilts into sentimentaliam, where it 
“ not associated with the sterner common 
wense ot men,’ said Margaret, speaking 
moreto herself than to him. 

“That shows how dependent the one sex 
is upon the other, and how it was never in- 
ten nt that either should live alone,’”’ 

Miss Courtenay disereetly changed the 
aubieet, and began talking about the morn- 
ing’s news, inquiredif the evening papers 
had arrived, and discussed the various tele- 
grains. 

“Having been abroad ao much,I natur- 
ally take an interest in what is goingon in 
world,” she said ; and so the conversation 
drifted into different subjects, 

It wanted half an hour to dinner-time, 
and none of the other members of the 
household had as yet made their appear- 
ance. 

(iradually the conversation died away, 
and these sillv blunderers sat staring into 
the fire as though they ho t find fresh 
fuel for discussion in the flamea. 

Now and again anew topic was started, 
first by one and then by the other; but as 
neither seemed to have much to Say, each 
returned to the thoughtful scrutiny of the 
fire. 

This process of naking converaation be- 
came very irksome; Miss Margaret roused 
herself, and deterinined to makea muore 
Vigorous etlort; John Elwell did the same; 
they both seized upon a subject, simultane- 
ously withdrew their gaze from the fire,and 
opened their lips to (peak; their eyes mot, 
and they laughed. 

There was a rustle, and the words, “Kiss 
me" sounded gently through the room. 

John Elwell started, and athrill of pleas- 
ure shot through him. 

At /ast, then, Margaret had come to her 
senses, and the offer of reconciliation was 
made. 

It did not occur to him that it was odd 
that a lady, and so refined and particular a 
lady as Miss Courtenay, should make 80 
decided an overture. 

The mist of twenty years cleared away, 
and he saw before him but the gir! bride,an- 
xious to be forgiven and to be taken again 
into favor. 

He ruse from his chair, rather slowly and 
tremblingly it mast be allowed,and respect- 
fully saluted her. 

“ft is no use trying to make talk when 
both our bearts are full of the same 
thouyght,"’ suid he, as he drew his chair close 
to hers, and managed to possess himself of 
her hand. _ 

‘It is twenty years since we parted, Mar- 
garet, and vet T love you as dearly at forty- 
five as | «iii at twenty-five, and sometimes 
I have dared to hope that you have not for- 
gotten ine.” 

“No, Jolin, Ihave never forgotten you,” 
she replied softly. 

“And have you fo 

“1 was misinforin 
to forgive.” 

*You were too hard upon me, it is true, 
Margaret, and it bas cost us twenty years of 
happiness."’ 

“Why did you not speak sooner, John ?"’ 

** Because, Margaret, I was determined 


iven me?" he asked. 
There was nothing 


— >= 








“What do you mean?” she cried, draw- 

herself away. 

“Nay, nay,” said John Elwell, soothing ; 
“you must know, Margaret, that you e 
the first advance.”’ e 

“] did no such thing,” returned Mar- 


garet. ‘ 

“I should never havé spoken, had you 
not said ——"’ 

“W hat,?"’ 

“Weil—'Kiss me.’ 

Aunt Margaret was now really offended. 
“Why, you asked me to kiss you,” she said, 
with beigbtened color. 

I] protest I did not. You whispered it as 
softly as ble.” 

“For shame, John! You said it just—as 
you used to say it in the old days.” 

“On mny oath, Margaret, I never did."’ 

“] suppose you know what an oath is,” 
said Miss Courtenay, doubtfully. 

**] think so. 

“IT bave enough to do with them, in 
oourt."’ 

“And you would take your oath that you 
did not ask me?’’ 

“I will domore. I will take my oath that 
you asked ine.” 

Aunt Margaret stood looking at him with 
a flush on her delicate cheeks, thinking that 
he really meant only to perplex ber. 

“Jobn, you know ine better,’’ she said 
softly; “you are doing this to tease me, but 
you should not." 

“Kiss me," again echoed through the 
room; aud then followed the sound of a 
a whisper of “Oh, you darling!" 

“There issome one inthe next room!"’ 
cried Mr. Elwell, and they sprang apart 
like guilty creatures. 

They moved towards the curtain between 
the two drawing-rooins, and confronted 
Nellie, Aunt Margaret's eldest niece, who, 
with her cousin, ry Martin, was advanc- 
ing to meet thern. 

“T ain very sorry, Aunt Margaret,’’ cried 
Nellie. 

“We did not mean to be eavesdroppers, 
but I was so wet when I got in from my 
ride that I carne to warm my feet before go- 
ing up to dress, and Harry came in with 
me.”’ 

‘So it appears. 

“And you have been warming your faces 
too,"’ said Mr. Elwell, laughing and pvoint- 
ing to Nellie’s fair cheeks. 

“The tire is rather flerce,’’ she returned. 

“The fire or the kisses?’’ he asked, laugh- 
ing: ‘but there, we will not tell tales out of 
school.’’ 

‘“‘Neverthe ess, Nellie, I a:n rather sur- 
prised at your conduct,”’ said Aunt Mar- 
garet, priimly. ‘ 

“Come, oome,this won't do,” cried Harry. 
‘We are ready enough to keep your secret, 
but I can assure you that we have not been 
following your good exampie.”’ 

“I should think not,” said Nellie. “I 





nore asked anybody to kiss me in my 
ife.’’ 

“Then who was kissed, and who was the 
darling?” asked John Elwell, slyly. 

“Aunt Margaret,” replied ~ Nellie, 
stoutly. 

“Oh, Nellie, you shamefaced little oo- 
quette,”’ said Aunt Margaret, rebukingly. 

“Tonly wish it had n Nellie,’ said 
Harry; “but lanewer for it tit it was 
not.’ 

“Kissine! Kiss me! 
was wafted soft! 


Oh, you darling!” 

through the room, and a 
whole shower of kisses followed this affec- 
tionate outburst. 


‘(300d heavns!"’ they all exclaimed at once; 
‘there is a third couple in the room.” 

“Let uslightthe gas and discover the 
culprits,’ said Harry, producing some wax 
matches from his pocket. 

The frelight was soon quenched, and 
every corner of the drawing-room illumin- 
ated, but no other parties were to be seen. 

Harry and Mr. Elwell looked behind cur- 
tains and chirs, carried alight into the con- 
servatory, and peered about amongst the | 
orange trees and cainellias; the place was 
empty. 

“Some one mnust have been playing us a 
trick,’’ said the two gentlemen, return- 
ing. 

“Or the room is haunted,’’ suggested Miss | 
Courtenay in a whisper. 

“By the spirit of St. Valentine,"’ cried 
Nellie, ‘‘for to-morrow is the fourteenth of 
February.” 

**The season when the birds choose their 
mnates,’’ said Harry, ‘‘and——” 

But he was interrupted by Nellie, who 
fell on the sofa in convulsions of laughter, 
tossing off her riding hat, and shaking her 
bright blonde hairinto soft curls about her 
shoulders. , 

“Oh, auntie, auntie! I shall die of laugh- 


ing! 

“fT think of our being such geese! It is 
the bird in the corner, Aunt Margaret ; the 
new parrot that papa brought home yester- 

a , 


day. 

Yee! there, sure enough, sat Polly in her 
grey dress and red trimmings, laughing 
softly toherself in imitation of Nellie’s 
more joyous peal. 

“Kiss me,” she cried, with her head co- 
quettish!y aside. 

“The mystery is solved,” said Nellie, ris- 
ing and gathering up her babit. 

**Nevertheless, A unt Maryart,I am rather 
surprised at your conduct.’ 








“T shall be sur if you are not late 


for dinner, Mias Nellie,”” said Aunt Mar- | 


garet, “anlees you go Upstairs at once.” 
“Quite true; there the first bell. 





that the first overtures should oome trom 
you.’”’ 
” “From me!” said Aunt Margaret, flush- 
lug. ‘“‘How could you expect me to make 
overtures to you fe 

“But you have done so,” he returned, 
bending towards ber as though again to 
caress her. 


a 


Come along, Harr r you can't appear in 
boots and aere.* saad 
And they heard them laughing together 


| as they stumbled upstairs. 


“They are having a fine joke together at 
our expense,"’ said Miss Courtenay. 

“And we at theirs,” returned Mr. El well. 
“Well, Margaret, do you think now that I 
understand the nature of an oath ?”’ 


She lenges. 
“And will allow me to register a vow 
in your pole eummaiions next month?” 

“I do not know about next month,” said 
Margaret, blushingjes rosy red as a young 
girl; but here ber mouth was sto ° 

“I have lost twenty years, and will wait 
no longer,” cried Jobn Elwell,and Mar- 
garet felt there was nothing more to be 
said. 

The dinner party was long in mustering 
that <a 

Nellie and Harry were late,of course, but 
Aunt Morena, the precise Aunt Margaret, 
who had been dressed an bour ago, what 
could she mean by keeping the soup wait- 
ing ? 

Sven when the truants did appear they 
were #0 quiet that Mr. Courtenay rallied 
them on their gravity. 

“The weather must have affected 
he said; ‘you areall as dull as di 
ter. 

“Bring round the wine, Smith’—to the 
butler. 

“You are not vexed with me, Aunt Mar- 
garet 7?” said Nellie, in the course of the 
evening. 

“No, dearest ; I ain not vexed.” 

“T really came in to warmin ny feet, you 
know; and, auntie, dear, I am so glad; 
know all about it. 

“Mr. Elwell is the man you ought to 
have married years ago, and now you have 
made it up again, and papa is so pleased, 
and 80 are we all.’’ 

“It was the parrot’s doing,” said Aunt 
Margaret. 

“St. Valentine's, you mean—and he man- 
aged another match, too,”’ and Nellie low- 
ered her voice to a whisper. 

“Somehow or other I kept tumbling over 
ny habit as I went upstairs, and Harry was 
obliged to help me, and when we reached 
the landing——”’ 

“Well, Nellie?’’ 

“Harry said that he did not think St. 
Valentine's advice should be thrown away, 
and so he kissed me, and—and—and we are 
engaged, Aunt Margaret.’’ 

fhe double wedding took place early in 
the “pring, in the Stockleigh Parish Church 
and 
ever repented taking St. Valentine's advice. 
The parrot was ulways a great favorite witli 
both the brides; she lived to an honored 
and res old age, and in the faimily 
ever after went by the name of “The 
Match-Maker.”’ 
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The Wages of Sin. 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 
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A mournful record to indite,a source 

daily humiliating agony to the woman 

who carried the knowledge so securely 
guarded by apparent inditference. 

She sat idly, with listiess folded hands. 

Hester Linsdale, filling out cards of invi- 
tation at a desk in an adjourning room, 
looked that way occasionally; neglectin 
her work wien a footstep echoed throu i 
the hall, but stooping over it again as Heath- 
cott entered the outer apartinent. 

His wife glanced up inertly. 

“You?” she said. ‘This is certainly an 
unexpected faver.”’ 

She knew that his presence at this unus- 
ual hour presazed some shaft aimed at her 
own complacency, and held herselt physi- 
cally and mentally under watchful disci- 
pline. 

Heatheott was smiling and subservient, 
as characterised his most relentless nioods. 

“IT have been planning surprises,’ he 
said. «I anticipated your gratification.” 

She inclined her head, silently awaiting 
his explanation. 

His nonchalent glance fell yaway from 
her, and half-turning, he called out, tami- 
liarly— 

“Not through yet, Hester, ny dear? I 


A WIFE, and not a happy wife. 


| fear you have a tiresome task.”’ 


She placed the inscription on the last 
snowy envelope, and came forward with 


| the pack in her bands. 


A regal-looking worman,wearing the mien 
of one who recognized a right w her posi- 
tion in the housebold. 

So she might have done for all the mani- 
fest opposition she met from the received 
mistress. 

“Through,’’ she said, dropping all a flaky 
mass, upon the centre-table. “I have 
omitted no one.”’ 


“You forget,’’ Heathcott interposed,turn- 
ing his gaze steadily on his wife. 

“Owing to unfortunate circumstances, 
which have removed our young friend Mar- 
stowe from our immediate social circle, it 
has been impossible to nuinber him as here- 
tofore. 

“This is an omission which must cause 
mutual regret.”’ 

Mrs. Heathoott leaned wearily back into 
her chair. 

She looked out through the window 
7 over the scope of lawn and wood- 


On the other side the town closed up in 
straggling blocks and streets. 
A bit of scenery this was, reproducing na- 
ture by means of artistic aki 
her eyes seemed to view. 


mand, and strength of will held in subser- 
vience nerves and inuscies, which less abso- 





never heard thatany of the parties | 








lute control would have betraved into oon. | 


feasion of the fact that his words had touch- 
ed the quick of mental anguish. 

A» it was, she restrained all 
dence. 

eaneremed her. 

“This recent ennui of yours has give 
great solicitade. of ih saan 


such evi- 


teal 


i 


“Tape kept yourself too Much se. 


“J cannot permit yon to stagna 
must have excitement, enlivenmes,” ; 
“Hester and I, consulting logether 
laupned a bal masque wr Thureday even, 
ng. t 
“This being Tuesday, u 
time to prepare for it, for hon aan fats “ 
ing duties shall devolve upon you. ™ 
“I shall send Jenningsto take orders f. 
our costume. I hope you are pleased a 
ove.”’ — 
A blue pallor crept about her, her fin 
com pressed nfu but ‘ — 
ai hit serenely. vs ae cies Deck 
“I credit you with sincere moti 
consulting my probable welferesnade —_ 
ciate your studious remembrance of m 
tastes, , 


“Aftertbe man vious il] i 
you have given a, aos be sarpeiea 
no extreme evidence of your solicijude.” 

“T am more than re in your generous 
5 eh gee ly he answered suavely, «Jen. 
nings will be here early to-morrow. | Wish 
you would wear ruby velvet and diamonds 
when it comes to unmasking. I like Mag. 
nificence, and iny wile should represent at 
least the full value of her dower.” 
> shall be as you wish,” she quietly 
But her eyes, downcast now, scintillated 
indignantly. . 
Miss Linsdale here etetpenes with some 
relative matter which reqyired attention. 

Her manner was insinuating, Inagnetic— 
ot the kind which soothes white it inspires 
with the reverse of confidence. 

Astute and unscrupulous, she wielded 
Heathcott more fully ra he was aware. 

Mrs. Heathoott listened fora time, and 
withdrew, unruftied. 

In her own room she clenched her hands 
until the nails left purple indentations in 
the palms, and her convuised features be- 
trayed a paroxysin of mental pain. 

Her marriage had been one of convenience 
consumma before she understood ber 
own nature and needs. 

Her husband, loving nothing 80 well as 
himself, was fully satisfied in having placed 
over his household a tnistress of irreproach- 
able lineage and good breeding. 

He left her much to her own resources, 
himself engaged in pleasurable pursuits, 
which in a moral pointot view might not 
have endured séarching serutiny. 

Ere long she began to feel the need ofthe 
sympathy and tenderness she had always 
experienced in her early home. 

enied these from the one who should 
have cherisned her, it was certainly repre- 
hensible, but considering her impulsive 
youth, not remarkable that she should have 
welcomed them from another source. 

Ross Marstowe, scarcely more than a boy 
in vears, but blase already, divined her dis- 
content, and set himself tothe agreeable 
task of brightening some of her lonely 
hours. ‘ 

He ineant her no harm, any more than he e 
intended falling into an ethical morass; but 
good intentions B nvr the wide and easy 
though downward path,and when he awoke 
toa realization of his descent along this grade 
he found the way so pleasant and his coin- 
panionship so desirable that a contempla- 
tion of the final consequence could not 
wrest from him the joy of one passing mo- 
ineut. 

Heathcott, on his guard, followed his prey 
mercilessly as any sleuth-hound, warily as 
the spider which throws invisible snares to 
entrap its victim. 

It came to this at last, that his wife had 
yielded to Marstowe’s solicitations, and 
planned to desert her dreary home and her 
woman's fame for the refuge afforded her in 
his love. 

Heathoott saw the plot mature and waited 
silently. 

Then the finale came. 

At a bal masque where the crush of peo 
ple and fantistic disguises seemed to ensure 
them greater safety, they took advantage of 
the opportunity it appeared to offer for an- 
detected flight. 

She wore ruby velvet and diamonds that 
night beneath her masquerade dress, huge 
glittering stones which in themselves were 
al most priceless. 

These had been her only dower when she 
became a wife; and these, trembling now 
above her madly beating heart, were all 
she could take froin her husband's Lome. | 

Then, when he had received this last ev!- 
dence, Heathcoott fviled their plans and 
touched a match of the slow train of bis re 
venge. 

His pride and self-love had been terribly 
wounded. 

In return, he tortured the weak Nett | 
until her very me he came her os 
strength; until she learned to bear “4 
taunts without the quiver of & facial — , 
and to reply without a tremor in ber vo “ 
though her heart might shrink and ©o¥ 
before his crue! thrusts. the 

Any other man would have cated a 
usurper of his wife's affections to the se 
from which but one should return + 
live. ‘ ra 
Heathcott, instead, made friendly ® 
vances to the other man, and had bim ©” 
stantly at his house. 

Meantime Miss Linsdale was installed 38 


cl 


i, but which | companion to his wife, and from that timé 


Long suffering had taught her self-com- | 


the latter knew herself to be kept under 


resolute surveillance. : 
Little by little Heathcott advanced tow ard 

his reven : 
‘As bis conduct will have proven, Ros 


Marstowe was a vacillating a s 


- 


| Heathoott gained the sscen “ 
him; tempted bim on to his ruin body 
| soul. 


' 
; 


his 
At that moment be lay the une Sod 
former self, a hopeless inmate of 


| ate asylum. 
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ed him. 

ap oe as it may seem, her husband's 
steadiness of pesrens however ill expend- 
ed, the power of bis will, which conquered 
ai! obstacles, even his malignity towards 
herself, never expressed in words, but ren- 
dered in every acute form of mental torture 
a seinblance of solicitude could cover, drew 
from her an admiration not unmixed with 
hatred, the very knowledge of which stung 
her with the keenest sense of humiliation 
such a woman could know. 

A hanging balcony opened from her 


m. 

“Going out npoe it shesaw her husband 

walking with Hester Linsdalein the garden 

below. 

Sbe had fathomed her companion lon 

ago, but the sightof these two together ak 
her with an impulse to 


wa 
pin 4 the lite out of the beautiful treacher- 
ous woman, who occupied the place in 
- Heathoott’s heart, which, had it belonged 
to his wife in that former time, no human 
. power cou.d have teinpted her beyond the 
strength to resist through faith to him. 
She went in again witha dangerous ex- 


ression on her face, her ~ drawn apart 
m her glittering teeth, her breath 
coming in dry short gas 


ps. 

She had endured such struggles before— 
had conquered the temptations then pre- 
sented. 

Would ashe do so now? 

Through the open .doorway she saw 
Heathcott touch his lips to Hester’s hand. 

He could stoopto torture her through 
means of the sel{-same sin for which he was 
dealing her punishinent. 

Sheturned sharply, and looked at the 
desperate face reflected from her mirror, 
then siniled. 

‘ Only for two days inore,’’ she said. 

* 


* * = 

A masquerade bail is a very kaleidoscope 
of changing scenes. 

Princes and peasants,courtiers and flower 
nymphs, knights of chivalry and cowled 
monks, Spanish fair ones, with fans and 
mantillas, Turks, Moors, with here and 
there an unmistakable characterization of 
an historic or novelistic hero to give inter- 
est to the display, all mingling in a hetero- 
geneous moving mass, 

A sybil th ed her way through the 
thronged rooins. 

Her dress was biack silk gown, embroid- 
ered with cabalistic characters, and girded 
at the waist with a golden zone. 

She carried a wand, ti — with a glitter- 
ing star,and her mask differed from the 
many only in its shading of bright green. 

Prominent among the tnaskers stood Re- 
beoca, distinguished both by her stately 
bearing, ard rich though simple costume, 

The two were brought close by the sway- 
ing of the crowd. 

“Whither goest thou, fair Jewess!’’ quer- 
ed a Knight Seonten who had the golden 
cross broidered on the shuulder of his scar- 
let cloak. 

“Tarry, I pray thee, ortake at least the 
service of ny goodly lance.”’ 

‘Peace, sir knight. I seek for Ivanhoe. 
Icarry with me healing ointinent to anoint 
his wounds.”’ 

“My faith, methinks thou dost inflict 
more stabs with those brighteyes than all 
thy lotions heal. Good mother, here. Re- 
= seeks for Ivanhoe. a aa on 

“By power of thy art, what would the 
fair Tewenn say ?’’ 

*‘A virtnous heart doth not suspect: 

But injured love will turn - 

Then let the Jewess mind her thought, 

Lest envy there should burn, 


y power of my art and rhyme, 
fait Rowena bides her time.*’ 


“Wel. spoken, mother. Thy reputation 
stands secure if venturing on no less prob- 
able decision. Since Rebecca is imimova- 
ble,canst point ine to a heart less obdurate?”’ 

The Jewess, seizing the opportunity, hast- 
ened away. 

But the sybil’s watchful eye marked her 
course. 

In the conservatory, beyond the aisles 
lined with tropic blooms, was a nook hem- 
medin by azilea-trees, whose shedding 
nee carpeted the ground with rosy pe- 
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Here Rebecca found her recreant knight, 
but characters were cropped, and the visitor 
of restraint removed. 

Passion betrayed his sway. 

“Only a moment, sweet; but itis all the 
dearer for beiny stolen.” 

“Must it always beso? Will you never 
break the hateful bonds that are wearing 
into both our lives! 

“She would have left yoa ; why not take 
the cue and improve upon it?” 

“Revenge 1s sweet,” he said. ‘I will not 
spare a single drop of imine.” 

“But you are revenged. He has gone 
down through you, and you have made her 

-love you. 

“You can strike her no keener blow than 
by leaving her now to her solitary bumilia- 
tion and reinorse. 

“Between her and me, Heathcott, you 
must choose.’’ 

The azalea-branchesshook,and ashower of 
pink petals drifted down. 


The beautiful temptress so unlike the cha- | 


\Tacter she personated, put her hands in his 
‘with clinging velvety touch. 

He realized then for the first time,and up- 
resistingly, the subtle fascination she exert- 
ed over hin. 


Later Rebecca glided out alone to join the | 


Mmaskers ayain. 
In the doorway stood Mrs. Heathoott in 
her sybil's dress, but unmasked. 


The star belonging to her wand glittered 
in her fingers for an instant,and a very 
pungent odor exhaled upon the air. 

She turned to the simulated Jewews. 





ae wear it.” 
© change was effected silenitl 
speedily, but not before each women no 
in the eyes of the other a triumphant light. 


“They la who win,” said Mra. Heath- 
oott imp vely. “The battle has been be- 
tween us."’ 


“Add is decided,” the other replied. 
And having said it, tottered and fell. 
There was a rush and clamor of voices. 
peanien alt a = _ the midst of it, 
a @ until he stoo 
ee Senden ped over the 

“The wages of sin is death,” chanted a 
voice, low and solemn. 

The star from the wand scintillated back 
the rays of light, as it was raised to the 
sy bil’s lips. 

Heathoott, starting forward, canght the 
glow of ruby velvet and the gleam of dia 
monds her silken robe. 

The two women had shared one faith. 
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Worthy of Him. 


BY R. P. SMITH. 


OW do you like her, Jud ?”’ 

Young Doctor Galbraithe looked up 

at hiscousin a second before answerin 

“Ifshe were worth a hundred thousand 

would marry her to-morrow. She is a girl 

that ten years froin now will do honor to 
even a Galbraithe.”’ 

Alice was silent, and outside the open 
door, in the hall, Carmie had come all un- 
heard in her pf mete feet, but not unhear- 
ing. and stood silent also. 

be was not vain, so felt a strange delight 
in this man’s words, cruel and heartless as 
they were; but she was proud and sensi- 
tive, and her eyes flashed, and something of 
the superb power that Judson Galbraithe 
prophesied for ten years hence thrilled her 
as she stood there ; then, nothing but a girl, 
she shivered as she thought how easily she 
she could have been won by thia hand- 
some, careless man of the world had 
she been wealthy—won, but hot loved; and 
she crept quietly away, wondering if she 
could ever be anything tobe proud of—any- 
thing but a poor, paid governess. 


“Thirty to-day! Once I should have con- 
sidered myself old at this age, with the best 
of my life passa, and little before me to 
enjoy i but now I ain very happy, thank- 
ful and content.’’ 

Carmle Brownwe!l was lovking acrons the 
blue sea waters, her hands resting upon the 
ceiling of the balcony, her calm, sweet face 
grave and thoughtful. 

The climbing ivy and roses threw flutter- 
ing leat-shadows and sunshine upon her tall, 
lithe forin, and people on the beach below 
turned to look at the unconscious figure a 
second time. 

‘**Who is she, Leicester ?’’ 

“Miss Brownell.’’ 

**]s that all there is to say of her ?’” 

“No; I might talk a day ortwo of her,and 
you would be as little acquainted.” 

“You are unusually reticent. She must 
have incurred your lordship's displeasure, 
and you punish by ignoring ber.” 

“We are good friends; but I knew that 
your questions were prompted by idle curi- 
osity, and thought I would wait until vou 
met her. She has won a fair fame and con- 
siderable wealth, I believe, by untiring pa- 
tience and labor. She has triuinphed over 
every obstacle, inet trouble and disappoint- 
ment that would have crushed a woman less 
brave, and now from it all she brings, in- 
stead of a cynical, selfish nature, one so 
thoroughly pure that nen are made better 
for her living.”’ 

“She is wealthy, famous, but still unmar- 
ried ?”’ 

‘Yes; even an old maid, if you like. But 
no one ever thinks of that.’’ 

Philip Leiceister frowned, and there was 
a ring of displeasure in his sweet, strong 
voice. 

It angered him to hear this cool question- 
ing even from a friend. 

ctor Galbraithe, at his side, handsome, 
fascinating, world-wise, and a trifle woridly- 
wild, turned again to look at the white 
robed figure. 

They sauntered back an hour later,just as 
Miss Brownell tightened the reins over her | 
high-stepping blacks. 

“Those are magnificent animals,by Jove!” 
exclaiined (albraithe. 

“Yes; she handles them perfectiy, too.” 

And Philip’s dark eyes flashed, and a 
wonderful light swept over his face with the 
sinile and bow he gave Carmie Brownell ; 
while sho gave a glance at both, but a sinile 
to only one, as she dashed by. 

And the second time that day the fastidi- 
ous Judson Galbraithe turned to look at a | 
woman. 

He had quite forgotten her,however,until 
he saw her that evening in a little crowd in 
the large drawing-room. 

Philip Leicester was one of the crowd, and 
Galbraitbe nade his way towards thei to be 
introduced. 

She rose, smiling, gracious, thoroughly a 
ladv, with no pretence to girlishbness. 

There were valley lilies at her belt, val- 
ley lilies in the soft lace at her throat, and 
valley lilies in the loose, low-cviled hair. 

Her eyes were ciear, brave, tender; ber 
face one that changed with every thought, 
but was ever pureand true. 











The suminer passed, as ail suinmers have 
a way of duing, andone night, when the 
season was alrnost ended, Carimie Brownell 
stood upon the terrace in the moonlight, 
listening to the roar and moan of the wa- 


ters. 


Judson Galbraithe found her there, look- l 


‘prove my love by that!” 


“Did you come to escape the crowd ?” 

“No, for had the crowd been here i 
should have stayed, I love the sea much. [ 
never dance, you know, and shall not be 


in ° 
“I missed you, and searched until I foun 
you—dreaming.”’ 7 

“Perhaps [am given to dreaming; but 
to-night I was thinking of my past ifte.*? 

“Your past, like your present,is good to 
remember.”’ 

He spoke with a shade of bitterness ; for 
what did hers make his own careless, world- 
ly one appear? 

“I was only thinking of the starting point. 
Shall we return?” 

“Not unless you wish it; for I have want- 
ed to see you alone,but have not been able 
to do so. 

“You must know what it is I have to tell, 
for no man can be with you without learn- 
ing to love and you. 

“My life is not worthy to offer; but you 
can make ine what you will. 

“Oh, Carmie, I Jove you, I love you! 
Will you eay that you care for me and will 
be my wife?” 

His tace was ewith the great pas 
sion which thrilled his soul, his eyes were 
burning and bright as they searched her 
face for one tender look, and his hands 
closed upon hers with a fierce, o’ermaster- 
ing grasp; but she was looking away from 
his face, beyond the line of harbor lights 
and the very sea itself, as she answered, 
slowly, “Is it myselfor my hundred thous- 
and that you would marry?” 

All the scorn and subdued feelings of 
those twelve years rang out in the olear, 
proud voice. 

“Yourself! Whatdo I care for your 
wealth? Come to me penniless; but for 
your love, I will work for both; only tell 
ine 1 can, dearest.’’ 

“Wait until I repeat your words of twelve 
years ago. 

‘Let me show you how well I remember. 
You said of Carmie Brownell, a poor and 
friendless girl, ‘Were she worth a hundred 
thousand | would marry her to-morrow.’ I 
I aim worth it now, and you come saying 
that you love me, 

“Had you said #0 then, the girl Carmie 
would have believed with a faith the wo- 
man has not. I am glad you didn’t say this 
then, even if you cared for me; you did me 
agreater service, for, after hearing your 
opinion of mel crept away, and after the 
first outbreak I determined to make my 
life worth living, even if it might never be 
worthy a Galbraithe;' andthe words that 
wounded #0 cruelly at first proved the in- 
centive and watchword to something better 
than I then dared dream. 

“Years ago I should have considered 
your offer to ine to-night the best of all,and 
would havethought myself avenged; but 
now | ain only sorry that anyone should 
suffer through caring for me.” 

The sweet, earnest voice was silent: the 
waves moaned and sobbed on the sands be- 
low like some doomed, hopeless soul, and 
the music floated out to them wild and 
sweet—dying ina crash and wail of an- 

guish. 

“Is there no hope, that you have forgiven 
iny foolish, inercenary words? 

“Oh, Carmie, let me live for you, and 


She turned with a face as white as his in 
the moonlight, and a look of pain in her 
grave eyes; then, very softly, with a world 
of saddened tenderness in her voice, ‘I am 
engaged to marry Philip Leicester; we have 
cared for each other a ra time.’’ 

And then Leicester’s tall form came upon 
the terrace. 

He took Carmie’s hand upon his arm,and 
drew ber softshawl around her witha 
proud air of possession; while Carmie ever 
thoughtful for this gtrong man’s passion and 
the sorrow that had settled like darkness 
upon him, led Philip down the steps and 
away under the great calm stars and the 
moonlight walk in the glory of perfect love 
together. 

, allie tipeediapmaninonn 

West INDIA SUPERST:ITIONS.—If one 
wishes to have the power of seeing juinbies, 
ne: naps. or ghosts, all that is necessary isto 
put in one’s eve soine of the water froin the 
eye of apiebald horse. Some people are. 
rupposed to be able to change their appear- | 
ance to that of a tree, rock, or animal— | 
“rounce”’ is the terin used to designate 
these. The accuracy of a gun is often 
spoiled by its being touched by a wolan. | 
nis is often urged as an excuse for bad | 
shooting. Fruit picked by a feinale is apt | 
to be sour. An old gentleman gravely | 
asserts that a cask of wine he was bot | 
tling was spoiled because a woinan came | 
into the cellar atthe time. A piece o? iron, 
such as an old bolt or pike, driven into a 
calabash tree prevents the fruit falling off 
before it is tut grown. Smitha’ coals put | 
round a plotof yams or other vegetables 
injureany one who attempts to steal the | 
crop. To secure a Kood erop of corn, sow it 
whenthere are ‘“prenty stars’ in the sky. | 
A person who obtains possession of any of 
the hair of another has coinpiete power over 
biin or her. Negresses are very careful to 
collect and destroy the combings of their 
hair. Insects and reptiles bite more severe- 
ly,or the effects of their bite are more severe 
at full moon. Headache can be cured by 
the pationt siauding in the sun with a bottle 
of water on his head. The water attracts 





; the heat out of the brain and eflectsthecure. 
| When 


it thunders, stones of a peculiar 
shape fall fromthe sky and are found on 
the ground. 


——_—  o. ~<a 


To cure deafness, tell a man you’ve come 
to pey Rim money. It beats acoustic oii all 
hollow. 





PREcIovUs ngs.—The ruby, sapphire, 

-— ow FS ager cone of one su 
na, Ww as clay, forius a great part 
of the earth's surtace. ° 

Tus Hair.—To prevent the hair from 
falling out,the common application in Orien- 
tal countries isthe bru bulbs of the As- 
phodelus bulbosus, garlic or onions, mixed 
with gunpowder. 

For STEAM PirEes.—A 90 per cent. mixz- 
ture of disintegrated silicious shells found 
in certain mines,and about ten per cent. of 
hair and gluten,has been found to be an ex- 
cellent non-conducting covering for stea:in 

ete. The material from mines is 
ret dried and calcined. 

Bricks ror Forxaces.—French steam 
engineers deprecate the use of any bricks 
for the construction of furnaces except 
bricks which are very closely pressed and 
refractory, and which are gl or suitably 
varnished onthe outside. Most of the bricks 
hitherto einployed bave been gq porousas to 
adinita very undesirable quantity of air. 

ACTION OF Actps.—No mineral acid has 
any effect upon the tuberole-bacillw discov- 
ered by Dr. Koch, the ectoderm being im- 

snetrable by sulphuric or nitric acid. Al- 

ine solutions, however, soon become dif- 
fused throughout the interior of these para- 
sites and rapidly destroy them—a fact which 
may prove of great practical limportance In 
the treatinent of consumptive patients. 

Preservina Meat.—A new method of 
preserving meut is to cause the heart of the 
animal tw pump boracic acid into the tis- 
sues, For example, wsheep is stanned by 
a blow, and blood being withdrawn from 
the left jugular vein, a strong solution of 
boracic acid kept at blood heat is injected. 
The heart of the still yee ere quickly 
2uIMps the antiseptic fluid into all of 
the Sode.ana the sheep is then Killed in the 
usual way. The cost is slight, and the meat 
thus treated will keep several weeks in the 
heat of summer. 

FisHina spy Exvectrriciry.—A French 
yachting paper gives a description of 
the new apparatus which is being used,with 
the permission of the the Government of 
that country, for fishing by electricity at 
night. It consists of a globe of glass,witbin 
which the electric light is shown. As to the 
globe, it is attached to a weight below anda 
float above,so that it can be raised or lowered 
to the desired depth. As soon as the car- 
bons are ignited and the glass in yo po- 
sition, all the sea in its vicinity is illusl- 
nated brilliantly, and the fish, over whom 
light is well known to exercise an irresisti- 
ble influence at night, come eager.y, and 
soinetimes in large schools, within the rays. 
It is then that other fishing-boats, armed 
with nets, come up and set to work at the 
unconscious victiins. ; 

EEE 


Farm ang Barden. 








CHICKEN CHOLERA.—Every person who 
keeps chickens should raise garden peppers. 
A tea made by boiling them in water and 
added to boiled potatoes or corn meal 
dough is stated to i a sure preventive of 
cholera in fowls. 


THe OLKANDER.—A_ acientific writer 
says all portious of the oleauder are deadly. 
A very stall quantity of the leaves has 
been known to kin a horse. The flowers 
have produced death in those persons who 
have carelessly picked and ate them. The 
branches, divested of their bark, and used 
as skewers, have poisoned the meat roasted 
on theim,and killed seven out of twelve per- 
sons who partook ot it. 


PURIFYING CISTERNS. — For poayene 
cistern water,it is recommended to suspen 

in it a bag containing some good hard wood 
ashes, say one bushel to a cistern of one 
hundred barrels capacity. Allow the bag 
to remain inthe water until all bad odor has 
passed away, and then remove it. If the 
ashes are strong in potash, the eflect will be 
plain in afewdays. Ifthe ashes cannot be 


procured, an excellent substitute is found 
in what is commonly called ‘chameleon 
sait.’’ 

Tan WatTER.—That there is virtue in 


odors has been shown by the effectiveness 
of swoke from buroing tar in driving out of 
yluin orchards injurious insects. And now 
ft is said tar water will prevent potato bugs 
and cabbage worms. Take two quarts of 
gas tar in « pail, aad fill the vail with water; 
wtir it up well, and let the tar settle. Then 
sprinkle the vines with the water from a 
sprinkling pot. This has proven more ef- 
fective than Paris green. It is inexpensive 
and perfectly reliable, and no doubt will 
rove eqyally sure death to insects of every 
Pind on trees. ‘This gas tar can be bad for 
$i a barrel, and one barrel would supply 4 
whole township. 


Tus Trer-cror.—The proper care of a 
tree-crop, requires its protection from in- 
jury. But we have left our forests un- 
fenced, or, if we have enclosed then, it has 
been not so much for the sake of excluding 
destructive animals frou them asforthe pur- 
poss of making them pasture grounds tor our 
cattle, where they bave been free to range 
and feed upou whatever might please their 
taste. The tender buds, the preenu and suc- 
culent shoots, the young trees sprouted in 
Nature’s seed-bed and started for the growth 
ofa century, perhaps inure, we have put at 


the disposal of the teeth and borns, and 
tr unpling noofs of cattle. Th s hus been re- 
garded asa cheap way of feeding these ani- 
mais. tut there is no fodder fur cattle so 
expensive as forest-lodder, Grass ie cheaper 
than trees, 
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FAREWELL. 

In all the wide experiences of life, none 
are more fraught with pathos and tender 
solemnity than the parting of friends, the 
disbanding of the family circles, the life- 
long separations of which parting is but the 
prelude. 

We all know what it isto lose the famil- 
iar form from our firesides; we know what 
it is to walk life's rugged pathway without 
the light of cherished features; to sing life's 
joyous measures, or chant her mournful 
dirges with the silver tones for ever silent to 
our listening ears. 

What tender momories cluster about these 
absent ones, and the far-off, happy days; 
when life was new, and hearts beat high 
with hope and love! These haleyon days 
are so few, and soon we learn, little by lit- 
tle, what life is. Our childish hearts soon 
learned to know and feel the changes 
rung upon them by that sorrowful word— 
farewell ! 

If in our daily lives we could keep before 
our eyes and in our hearts the fact that, 





| Abyssinia with 


sooner or later, those dear to us, whom we 
fee] to be necessary to our existence, would 
pase for ever beyond the svund of our 
voloes; that the time would come when it 
would be too late to retrieve the past; how 
much more careful would we be in our daily 
intercoarse with them! How many a rash, 
impatient word, that lett a bitter sting, we 
would faia recall ! 

It is not enough to fee] that we are for- 
given; the memory lingers with us, absence 
intensifies our regret; and though it may 
magnify our errors, it cannot obliterate the 
effect from a noble mind. 

The influences which we unconsciously 
exert on each other do not lessen materially 
through separation. In various ways are 
We subject to these influences. The senti 
ments of our friends echo forever in our 
heart. Acroes the chasm of the years they 
come—these silent visitors. In the dark 
watches of the night, whem the events of 
bygone years come crowding up for review, 
we fee] their potent influences. 

Life is so short that there is not time for 
strife and tumult; but, alas ! we rarely real- 
ize this until life's sorrowful separations 
have \urown their shadows over us. The 
seasons roll on in their mighty changer, and 
as we float with the current down the river 
of Time, we wave our hands across the rip- 
pling water in many a mute farewell. 

The cares of life lie heavy on our hearts, 
as, one after another, our loved ones leave 
us. Whether they have gone to fill their 
places in the vast amphitheatre of life, and 
we know the sun, which lights up their va- 
cant places, illumines their distant path- 
way; that thestars in our darkening skies 
glitter in golden beauty over their dear 
heads; or whether they are lying, cold and 
still, in their narrow beds, which the sun- 
light can never penetrate, or the stars il- 
lumine, we can bravely take up the life left 
us, with its duties and responsibilities, and 
leave the rest to Heaven. This it is our sol- 
emn duty to do. 

If we would not have our lives a bitter 
failure, we must remember that not through 
weak repinings can we take up anew the 
threads of life, and weave them into a gol- 
den web which will endure through all 
eternity. Life holds much for us, with all 
its partings and long years of absence. 
There is always a rift in the dark cloud, but 
we must look up to see it. 

SANCTUM CHAT. 





THERE is an influential movement in 
London to provide the people with a better 
class of musical entertainments on a self. 
supporting basis. The concerts at which 
Lady Folkestone and others have played 
and sung, have been highly successful. 


A WASHINGTON paper suggests that the 
custom of strewing flowers over the graves 
of our dead heroes on Decoration Day, could 
be improved by introducing the custom of 
planting flowering bushes, so that our silent 
acres of dead might be converted into gar- 
dens of bloom and verdure. 


SLAVERY still exists in a modified form in 
Siam; but the youthful king, whose half. 
brother, Prince Prisdang, is soon to, visit 
this country, has shown a strong disposition 
to abolish it as soon as he can do so without 
arousing the antagonism of the nobility. 
The English Government is to give him its 
moral support. 

THE [)linois Board of Health has decided 
that the diploma of a medical college will 
not ertitle the bearer to practice in that 
State unless the college has a three years’ 
course, requires dissection through two 
years, has clinics for two terms in each 
year, enforces attendance on eight-tenths 
of ite lectures, and confers degrees only 
after examination. 

At a conference of those interested in as- 
sisting unemployed workmen, recently held 
in London, the Secretary stated that 5,000 
workingmen had signed papers expressing 
a wish to emigrate; and a member of Parlia- 
ment pointed out that at that the present 
time there were nearly 1,000.000 paupers in 
the United Kingdom, who cost a sum of 
$10,000,000. Resolutions were passed approv- 
ing of the emigration of the unemployed 


Kine Jomxn, the monarch who rules 





posed to missionaries. He has banished s 
party of them who recently arrived at Mas- 
sowah. These missionaries had distributed 
some Bibles among the natives, but, under 
the influence of the native priests, King 
John caused search to be made for these in 
the houses and huts. In cases where copies 
of the Bible were found the owners were 
chained and treated with great cruelty. 


Ax old-fashioned social club formed in 
Baltimore fifty years ego under the name of 
‘Millers and Trampers,’’ is about to be re- 
juvenated by the thirty members of whom 
it now consists. The principal treasure of 
this ancient organization is a gold-headed 
cane which descends in succession to the 
oldest member, provided he is not less than 
seventy years old. Where thiscondition is 
not fulfilled, the heirs of the last possessor 
hold the cane until his successor has at- 
tained the prescribed age. 

A FasHION paper informs us that in Eng- 
land the face photograph albums are being 
discarded for the hand album. There is 
hardly a British belle who has not had her 
hand photographed, and there are enthusi- 
asts who are raving over symmetrical hands 
and tapering fingers, and others who go so 
far as to assert that there is as much charac- 
ter discernible in the hand as in the face. 
‘‘Musical hands,’’ ‘‘unemotional joints,’’ 
sensitive fingers,’’‘‘appreciate finger-nails,’’ 
‘Vandyke finger-tips,”” and ‘‘thieves’ 
thumbs’’ are discussed now-a-days. 

A BERLIN newspaper mentions the case 
of a boy who fell sick and was found, after 
futile treatment for a long time, to have 
worms in one of his lungs that had unques- 
tionably come come from a pet dog which 
he had been accustomed to fondle. Two 
dangerous surgical] operations were neces- 
sary for the removal of the parasite, and the 
lad barely survivedthem. The journal ad- 
vises parents generally to take note of this 
case, and not to allow their children to kiss 
their pet animals or fondle them too freely. 


Memepens of the British House of Com- 
mons have sought to induce the British Mu- 
seum authorities to keep open the museum 
at night, and have failed. In a memorial, 
signed by over two hundred of them, they 
prayed that the trustees would ‘‘take into 
their early consideration the best means of 
lighting the great national collection s0 as 
to enable it to reinain open till 10 o'clock at 
night every week-day throughout the year.”’ 
In reply the trustees say thatat present they 
cannot face the risk and expense which the 
scheme would involve. 


Tue late Rev. D. Eglinton Barr, of St. 
Louis, bequeathed $5 to his daughter, and 
the rest of his property to public charities, 
saying that ehe had been separated from 
him from her childhood, and adding: ‘‘Her 
mother, from whom I obtained a divorce in 
1865, having determined on the perfect 
alienation from me of said daughter, she 
has thus been nurtured among my personal 
enemies, has never lived with me, and I 
have failed to induce her to live among my 
friends, or to manifest even by corre- 
spondence the natural sympathy and affec- 
tion of a daughter.”’ 


THE Photographic News reports: ‘They 
are going to try a strange experiment in 
Paris. The idea is to combine amusement 
with scientific instruction by producing at 
one ofthe theatres a serics of scientific 
dramas. The Folies Dramatiques is the 
theatre chosen for the purpose, and the ex- 
periment is to commence during the sum- 
mer months. Already three plays have 
been provided for this bold scheme, and 
their titles indicate plainly in what direc- 
tion the audience is to be instructed. The 
first is called ‘Denis Papin; or, the Inven- 
tion of Steam as a Motor;’ the second, 
‘Kepler; or, Astronomy and the Astrologer,’ 
and the third is ‘Gutenberg; or, the Inven- 
tion of Printing.”’ 


Te English beauty’s (Mrs. Langtry) 
leap from the concert hall to the royal pres- 
ence, and then back again to the concert 
hall, has mortally offended the prejudices of 
the ancient dowagers in London. There is 
war bet ween them and the modern mammas, 
and the salons of an afternoon are filled 


rod of iron, is severely op- [with clamorous suggestions of the different 





methods by which the 
mistakes may be avoided. 
Wales laughs heartily at 
Princess, who is stil] at a loss 


| 


A most extraordinary series of coinci- 
dences was noticed in a horse car a day or 
twoago. Indeed, the occurrence wag re. 
markable enough to upeet all the rules that 
are generally accepted as governing chances 
and averages. Seven young ladies were 
perceived in the car, of whom not one had 
both gloves on, and none were wholly bare. 
handed. Of these four had gloves on their 
right hands, and three on their left; and in 
every instance the ungloved hand lay in the 
lap above the other. All of the seven bare 
hands had diamond rings upon them, and 
whenever any attentions were needed by 
the hair or raiment of the ladies, in every 
instance the ungloved hand was employed 
to bestow ‘hem, and in the necessary move- 
ments the stones flashed and glittered very 
much. And when, as happened in process 
of time the seven young ladies left the car 
one after another, four of them waved 
their left hands to the conductor to direct 
him to stop, and the other three agitated 
their right hands, and again the rings spar- 
kled quite copiously. All of which was cu- 
rious and interesting to the scientific mind. 


Tue Pall Mal] Gazette says: The bur- 
ial of Mr. Darwin in Westminster Abbey 
has not unnaturally led French journalists 
to draw comparisons very much in favor of 
England between the attitude of the Church 
in relation to science in this country and 
across the Channel. La France recalls the 
fact that Mgr. Dupanloup refused to sit in 
the Academy by the side of M. Littre, and 
wonders what the wits of the sacristy who” 
have cracked so many jokes about Darwin 
and apes will think of the honor paid to the 
great naturalist in the Abbey Church of 
Westminster. It sorrowtully admits that 
the case of Mr. Bradlaugh proves that the 
House of Commons exacts a legal hypo- 
crisy, but it sees in the honor paid to Mr. 
Darwin an event of good augury, justify- 
ing a hope that, in apite of official pietism, 
the liberty of the human conscience may 
ere long be recognized in London. It may 
be remarked that in Paris the strife be- 
tween science and the Church is eo bitter 
that not only would no French Bishop have 
officiated at the burial of a man of science 
like Mr. Darwin, but if, by a miracle, such 
a prelate were to be found, his presence at the 
grave would be sufficient to ensure the ab- 
sence ofall scientific men from the ceremony. 


Mvcs complaint has heretofore been made 
in Cifferent parts of the country regarding 
the sparrow. To offset™this, Ridgeway’s 
“History of North America” says: ‘‘At 
the time of their introduction the shade 
trees of New York, Philadelphia, Brook- 
lyn, Newark, and other places, were greatly 
infested with the larve of the measure 
worms that destroyed the foliage; since then 
these worms have almost entirely disap- 
peared. A doubt has been expressed as to 
whether the sparrow destroyed these in- 
sects. Thatthey eat them in the larve 
form I do not know, but to their destruction 
of the chrysalis, the moth and the eggs I 
can testify, having been an eye witness to 
the act. Now that the sparrow is 4 famil- 
iar object to usall, many can testify to the 
same fact. Though the sparrow was intro- 
duced here about 1871, the worms contin- 
ued to be a nuisance for several years until 
the increase of the sparrows insured the ex- 
tinction of the worm. During those years, 
at a certain part of the summer, the air was 
full of small, light, yellow moths. The 
writer has watched the sparrows many 82 
hour, and admired their dexterity in snap 
ping upthe moths. It was by destroying 
these moths, each of which was good for 
numberless eggs, that the sparrows earned 
our gratitude. He did not invade the cas 
tle of silk which the worm had erected on 
every bough and entangle his short bill in 
its suffocating web, but he devoured the 
fly in its season, and picked off the eggs ** 
his leisure, He isthe tree preservéer. He 
should be an honorary member of the for 
estry convention.”’ 
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BY MINNIE I. PAYEE. 


fair the countless stars send out their light, 
once the earth all radiant again; 
But there was one, ®& dark and cloudy night, 
When you were with me—It wae brighter then. 


It matters not how fair the stars shine now, — 

I cared not then how dark the path we took 
While you were guiding me ; upon my brow 

A raptare gieamed the starlight will not brook, 


You did not know it—could not tell how warm 

The blood thrilled upward when you drew so near ;— 

How sweet the world seemed —tho’ o’erhead, the 
storm 

Ite clouds were breaking, Joy kept out all fear. 


Yes, it was bright, yet there were other times— 

Unce when you clasped my hand, and held it long, 
Breathing—well, simple words, but my poor rhymes 
Are all too poor to chain them into song. 


Ah, e*en to-night, while I sit sad and lone, 

How their remembered music thrill my soul! 

Love, love, 80 far away, my weary moan, 

Breaks it not throuch your sleep, # troubled ghouls 


Methinks should I be sleeping ‘neath this sky, 
And you afar should sigh, but once for me, 
*Twonuld find its echo in my heart, and I 
Would fly to comfort you o’er earth or sea. 


Yet would { not e’en now disturb your dream— 

Let it be peaceful, though so far away. 

May tho stars shine, and guard you with their gleam, 
] shall be joyful in a coming day ! ; 


The Old Farm-house. 


BY P. C. ATTER. 














OU’VE got a neat little spot here,” re- 
marked Farmer Hayes to his friend, 
Mr. Jobnson. 

The two old men were —— on either 
side the rustic porch, that formed a kind of 
arbor to the front door of the dwelling. 

The speaker was a spare, little nan, with 
dark hair, thinly sprinkled with gray. 

He wore a swallow-tail coat, adorned with 
»rass buttons; corduroy breeches, fastened 
at the knee; thick blue worsted stockings 
encased his legs, and a pair of low shoes 
covered his feet. 

Mr. Johnson was a noble-looking man; 
his snowy hair and long white beard gave 
him a patriarchal — 

“You're right; this is a neat little spot. 
But I'll tell you what I’ve been athinkin’ 
on, Hayes. You know my Jennie’s in’ 
to be married to Robert Meadows. She is 
my only child, so of course, she'll have all 
my helongings when I’m gone; but I’ve 
been a thinkin’ that soon after she's settled 
I'll have a deod of gift drawn up, and turn 
everything over to her, then there’ll be no 

roving the will, and all that fuss; and the 
awyers won’t have a pickin’ out o’ my bit 
o’ property. I shall live here, and be mas- 
ter just the sane. What do you say to that, 
friend Hayes?”’ 

The old man 


ut a hand on each knee, 
and 


into the other's face with an ex- 
p n which said, ‘Don’t you think it’s a 
very brilliant idea?”’ 

is friend took the eae out of his mouth 
and shook his head dubiously; then replaced 
it between his lips,and gazed fixedly betore 
him for an instant ere he answered ; then he 
—_ slowly and emphatically, “I don’t like 


He shook the ashes from his pipe, and be- 
gan leisurely to fill it again with tobacco. 

“I never seed a play but once,” he began, 
in slow, measured tones, “and that was 
many years , when I was a young man. 
I was in London, and my friends persuaded 
me to go to the theatre to see a grand piece 
that had been made — a great man hun- 
dreds of years ago. ell, I went, and the 
sight o’ the light, the gay dresses, and the 
flash folks I shall never But it was 
the play that struck me. There was a 
old king who had three daughters, and he 
thought he would divide the oe 
amongst them. They was very pl ; the 
eldest went down on her knees and swore 
how she loved him more than anybod 
else; and said as how he was the ciadent, 
noblest, and best father that ever lived, or 
words sumnmat like them. The next said 
about the same,only a great deal more; but 
1 thought both of them looked too big and 
handsome and wide-awake to stick to their 
word. The third daughter said very little; 
but I thought she was the nicest-looking of 
all the lot. The king was vexed because 
abe would not own she loved Lim. So he 
divided the kingdom between his two eld- 
est daughters. I thought he was a silly old 
fellow to put the reins into them spirited- 
looking creatures hands. But he did it,and 
he it. They treated him very well at 
first; but after a tine began to alter,and let 
him know that he was not master. Well, 
one — they turned hiim out of the castle, 
when there was such a dreadful storin that 
it was not fit to turn a dog out; and he who 
had once been a king had to roam about 
like a - The poor man went nearly 
oe" but I think they was all killed at 


“And what has this to do with what I was 
saying ?” inqufred Mr. Johnson,testily. ‘I 
be talking about deeds of gift, and not 

he other began to smoke, puff, puff; after 
& few , minutes the full meaning of his 
a 8 words dawned slowly upon his 

“Well, I was athinking as how, when 

ane got ion of the house,she might, 
any be, r a bit turn you ont,as the king’s 
; ughter turned him out. Keep the velne 





n your own hands, man—you can draw | 


them tigh 


t or let them loose when you 
Case ; 


ut don’ give them up till you 


} 

fe. That's my advice, friend Jobnson.”’ 
There was a little fash of anger in the 
Other's eyes as he replied : 


“You don’t know my Jennie; A 
loveliest, best, and rs Be sist’ thes ee 
lived. She would never wrong her father.”’ 

In the meantime Jennie and her 
pe nk a} — at the back of the 

} wiy w up an 
path between the treeat a — 

The noon was brightening in the pur- 
pling i and the evening star glimmered 

“When two more days have passed you 
=" my wife!” 

6 young inan looked down lovi 
into the shy, dark eyes raised to eae 
clas the mond me rested on his arm. 

“2 am so glad, Robert, that I shall not 
have to leave my bomen said, after a 
pause; “for I was born here, and here my 
mother died. It was very kind of father to 
propose that we should Ifve with him. Now 
you can keep all the money inthe bank that 
you have been saving so long to buy furni- 
ture with.and if we are careful we shal! add 
ne — ° it.”’ 

“Your father is very good, Jennie; w 
must be kind to him.” decison 

The wedding-day arrived. 

Mr. Johnson was placed in the seat of 
honor ; he moved among the guests, with a 
kind word and a cheery greetin for all. 

Jennie was a blooming, bonnie bride,and 
seetned proud of her wart husband. 

Jennie was installed as housekeeper in 
her father’s home. 

After atime, Mr. Johnson presented his 
daughter with the deed of gift, and the 
young people were formally acknowledged 
as master and mistress of the farm, with the 
understanding that Mr. Johnson was to re- 
side with thein. 

All went well for atime; then gradually 
there came a change over the serene atino- 
sphere of the dwelling, and theold man be- 
came conscious that he was no longer treated 
with courtesy, nor his wishes respected. 

‘Would you mind sleeping in the back 
bed-room for a few weeks,we have a visitor 
coming ?” inquired Jennie, one morning 
about six months after the wedding. 

The old man stared in great surprise. 

“Why can't the visitor go into the back 
room ?"’ he asked. 

“Oh, it’s such a little poky place! I don’t 
mean that exactly !’’ she exclaimed, check- 
ing herself in confusion. ‘The room is very 
clean, and there is really a beautiful view 
from the window, and a feather bed. 
But Miss Martin is very particular ; she has 
such a grand home that we cannot put her 
anywhere.”’ 

{r. Johnson leisurely crossed his legs, put 
his newspaper on the table, touk his specta- 
cles off, rubbed thein put them in the case, 
then slowly rejoined, “ifthere is such a fine 
view fromthe window,your visitor may en- 

joy it, and she can sleep on the feather bed. 

’ve slept in the front room five and forty 
years, and I ain't a-going to be turned out 
now. 

It Miss Martin ain’t satisfied with the ac- 
cominodation she inay stay away !”’ 

“Stay away, indeed !”’ fired Jennie. 
just like you, father. 
fish.”’ 

She hastily left the room, shutting the 
door with great violence. 

The old man took up the newspaper, but 
words hey “ged one ee, for la e Ba nt 

he in bright,gray eyes,and his lips 
or me painfully. 

Miss Martin came, and informed Jennie 
that her father was the most aristocratic- 
looking gentleman she had ever seen; but 
during her stay Mr. Johnson was subjected 
to inany slights, as Jennie and her husband 
were ashamed of some of his old-fashioned 
ways. 

One evening, Mr. Johnson returned from 
the village, where he had apent the day 
with a friend. 

He walked leisurely up the garden path, 
but suddenly paused, and uttered an ex- 
claination of astonishment. 

A fine hawthorn tree, which had stood 
near the house, and had been full of pink 
_——— in the spring, lay upon the 

und. 

On examining it,he discovered that it had 
been cut of! near the root. 

He turned hastily to enter the house by 
the front door, when he observed that the 
monthly rose tree, which had twined the 

rch and been full of bloom all summer, 
ay across the garden path, cut intoa num- 
ber of pieces, and an attempt had been 
made to dig it up by the root. 

“Robert !—Robert!”’ cried Mr. Johnson. 

“What's the matter?’ queried a voice 
from an inner rooin. 

“Who's been cutting them down ?”’ cried 
the old man, came. entering the apart- 
ment, and waving his hand towards the 

en. 

“J have,’’ answered Mr. Meadows, com- 
lacently. 

“Why did you do it?”’ 

‘Because | chose w.”’ 

“There, don’t quarrel,’’ said Jennie. ‘It’s 
ali iny fault, father. 

“The hawthorn tree was close to the par- 
lor window, and made the room dark, so I 
asked Robert to cut it down. 

“The rose tree is not inuch good ; we are 
going to have a finer one putin its place.” 

“That hawthorn tree your mother set 
with her own hands, and the rose tree I 
planted on the day you were born. Your 
mother loved them botn, and Heaven for- 
give you for what you have done!” 

He turned away, ascended the stairs, en- 
tered his own room, and closed the door. 


“It's 
Icall you very sel- 


for ine, will you, Jennie?” asked Mr. Mea- 


dows, one inorning, at breakfast. ‘He's 
coming to look at old Bettie.” 

“Yes; I’ll send,” replied his wife. 

“What's the inatter withthe cow?’ in- 
quired Mr. Jobnson. 

“Oh, nothing,’’ replied the young 


“T’m going to sell ber.’ 








| we shall oarey our 
“If Farmer Turner calls, just send round | 








“Bell her?’ the other 
“Yéa; pA gene doen't give much 


much. I'm going to buy a young one in 
her place. 

“Jennie's been complaining of the but- 
ter fora long time ; itdon’t comeupto our 


neighbors’.’ 

“But I won't have her sold!” cried the 
old man, angrily. 

“You have nothing to do with her. She 
is mine, and I shall doas I like,” rejoined 


the other, baughtily, as he rose to leave the 
room. 


Mr. Johnson turned to the window with- 
out uttering another word. 

A few hours later he saw Farmer Turner's 
man driving old Bettie out of the yard. 


“Ab, it's the oneshe used to milk!’’ he 
soliloquized. 

And tears gathered thickly in his eves as 
he watched h 


late wife's favorite cow driven 
by a stranger. ° 

‘Here's a letter from my sister Jgne,”’ re- 
marked Mr. Johnson, one afternoon, to his 
daughter. 

‘Poor thing, her husband has been dead 
only two months. 

**The bailiffs have sold her furniture ; she 
is destitute, and is staying with a neighbor 
for a few days, and then she don’t know 
where to go to. 

Poor Jane!’ mused the old man, as a 
dreamy look caine into his eyes and his 
thoughts reverted to the past. 

“She wasa pretty girl when she was 
young, and many a handsome tellow came 
after her. 

“But she took no heed to any, except 
Tom James, who became her besheat, 
Then she had such a pretty blue-eyed child 
with soft golden hair. 

“She lived to be six years old, then died. 
Ithought Jane would have broke her 
heart. 

‘Then her son grew up to bea fine man, 
and was a-going to be married in a week. 

“But one morning he tried to stop a horse 
and wagon that was running away, when 
the horse threw him down, the wheel went 
over his head, and killed hin onthe spot, 


And now her husband's gone, and she's 
left alone. Poor Jane! 
“No; I’ve been thinking we'd better 


have her here. She can’t starve.”’ 

‘Have her here!’’ repeated his daughter, 
in astonishment. ‘What can you bethink- 
ing about, father? There's plenty of us to 
2 already.”’ 

She broke her cotton with a jerk, and 
threaded her needle impatiently. 

“We're going to have oompany this 
afternoon,’’ resumed Jennie, after a pause, 
in a conciliatory tone; ‘and as they are 
very tine people, I think you'd better have 
your pipe in the kitchen,father. You would 
not enjoy yourself with us.’’ 

“Very well, my dear,’’ he answered, 
quietly. : 

He put hisslippered feet on the fender, 
and gazed over his guld-riimmed spectacles 
into the blazing tire. 

“I’ve been thinking, my dear,"’ he re- 
sumed, quietly, after a pause, ‘that there's 
a little error in that deed of gift.”’ 

“An error?’ repeated Jennie, as she 
dropped her work, and looked up with a 
scared, white face. 

“Yos; I’m sure there’s an error. It 
wouldn't be pleasant for you if the property 
was to be thrown into Chancery r I’m 
gone, would it?’’ 

“Oh, father !’’ 

“Well, tetch the deed down to me; 
look it over, and set all right."’ 

Jennie hastened u rs, and soon re- 
turned with the precious pease. 

The old inan took it in his hand,smoothed 
out the creases gently,read it over, and said, 
“Ah, itisall one great imistake!’’ Then, 
with a quick moveinent, he threw the docu- 
ment into the blazing fire, and preased it 
down with the poker. 

Jennie screamed, and darting forward,at- 
tempted to rescue the deed from the de- 
vouring flaines; but her father held up his 
hand sternly, and said, in atone of author- 
ity, “Stand back !”’ 

At this instant Mr. Meadows entered. 
‘““W hat’s the matter, Jennie ?"”’ he inquired. 
“Father, what have you been i, ort her?”’ 
The young man confronted Mr. Johnson, 
who stood with the uplifted poker in his 
hand. 

‘*] an. master of this house !"’ cried the old 
man ; “and I’ll allow noone to dictate to 
me !”’ 

‘We'll soon see about that !"’ exclaimed 
the other sneeringly. ‘If you're going to 
put on euch fine airs, I'll have you turned 
out.’’ 

“Oh, Robert, Robert!’’ cried his wife; 
‘the deed—the deed——”’ 

An hysterical tit of weeping checked her 
utterance. 

**What do you mean ?"’ queried her hus- 
band, with a white face, and a touch of foar 
in bis tone. 

**Fatber burnt it !’’ 


I'll 








“‘Fatber is master of his own house, and | 


will have you turned out if you don’t be- 
bave yourself!’ returned the older man. 

Angry words passed. 

Robert declared that he would go to law ; 
he would not be done out of his rights—the 
house was his and Jennie's.”’ 

“Prove it!’’ grimly retorted his father-in- 
law. ‘You may have your company this 


afternoon, Jennie,” he continued, after a | 


use, “but it will be your last party in iny 
,10us86e. I shall send for Farmer Hayes, and 
ipes together this even- 
yest parlor, as we did before you 
As for you, Robert, you 


Ing, in the! 
were «married. 


haven't provided a home for Jennie at 
resent; but you'll have to do so now. 
There's a cultage to let in the village, which 
I think will suit you. A month froin to- 
| day I shall éxpect you to be clear froim my 


Inman. 


house; and you needn’t think I shall do 
any wore for you. What I mean to giye 


if I give anything at all—you'll 

ve to for until '™ ° Ho weve 
pag down my favorite trees, or selling 
my old cows, or making me sit in the 
kitchen when you've got fine company. 
I'll send for my sister Jane, and she shall 
have a home with tne as long as she lives.” 

Jennie’s first feelings were those of 
wounded pride and huiniliation ; but grata- 
“7 a better influence began to work upon 

or. 

She reviewed the last twelve months of 
her life,and was startled to find how selfish, 
arrogant and unfeeling she had been. The 
love she felt for her father in ber girlhood's 
days, slowly revived; and he, —— 
that she had truly repented, and that her 
affection for him was not feigned in the hope 
of gain at some future time, forgave her and 
her husband. 

Mr. and Mrs. Meadows took possession of 
the little cottage; and their father fre- 
prey ane / reminded them that he intended 
“to hold the reigns till he died.” 

Jane dwelt at the farm-house, and passed 
away at the advanced age of eighty-six. 

Mr. Johnson lived ten years after her, re- 
taining all his tacuities to the last, and died 
in his ninety-ninth vear. 

Jennie and her husband had to work very 
hard in order to bring uptheir large family 


— bly. 

bert’s hair was silvery white, and Jen- 

nie’s thickly streaked with gray, and their 

sons and daughters were nen and wotnen, 

when the formerly ungrateful couple again 

took possession of the old farin-houne. 
conbtiatmniatttiaticisthilennaiitipaniis 


All’s Well That Ends Well. 


BY N.Y. M. 








regard your long-established engage- 
ment to Mr. Cecil Faulkner with such 
horror. 


Bm Aimy darling, you didn’t used to 


Before our summer tour I remem- 
ber your being ratber satisfied on the sub- 
ject than otherwise."’ 

Sospoke Blanche Hartley, half consol- 
ingly and half in remonstrance with her 
bosom friend Amy Clifford, who had just 
declared her utter wretched ness tothe pros- 
pect of meeting her betrothed husband for 
the first time since they were children to- 
gether. 

‘“Satisfied!’’ echoed that young Imady, 
with a tragically-injured air; ‘‘oh, Blanche, 
how can you say suchathing? The idea of 
a girl of any delicacy or even decency being 
satistied that she had been bartered away 
like a house, or a barn,or cattle,or—or any- 
thing, just because there chanced to be an 
old family lawsuit that could be con- 
veniently settled by marrying her toone of 
the litigants. 

“It's shocking—it’s barbarous! ’’ 

“So it is, dear, If you work yourself ap In 
that way, and make quite sure of being a 
martyr,’ assented Blanche; ‘but really I 
can't recall your feelings thus until lately. 
Now don't look annoyed, Amy, but you 
actually laughed last spring when you 
heard that Cecil Faulkner meant to remain 
abroad six months longer, and sald you 
congratulated him on This cool common 
pense, and yourself on not having to go 
through with the sentimental rubbish of 
falling in love, and being proposed to, and 
all sorts of absurd formalities.” 

“T must have been beside mnyself!"" broke 
out Ariny, in great agitation. 

“I can't conceive 1 uttered such a dread- 
ful thing. 

J] —T—oh, it is dreadful! "’ she exclaimed, 
in a burst of tears. 

Blanche flew to her friend's aid with pro- 
testations of loving syinpathy ; but in the 
midst of her solicitude she could not help 
the recurrence to ber mind of an odd coin- 
cidence, namely, a certain adventure of 
Amy’sduring thesummer tour to which 
sho had just alluded, and her newly-arous- 
ed antipathy to her long-standing engage- 
nent. 

The adventure and the | feeling of repug- 
nance both dated—as far as Blanche had 
been able ty discover—from the — we) f- 
same day cod hour,hence that young lady's 
lively interest, nut to say curiosity, in the 


subject. 

The bachelor grand-uncle, whose will, in 
both senses of the word, had settled bis 
orphan niece's inatrimeonuial affairs, had left 


her at his own sudden death years before, 
the ward of Mr. Llartiey, the tather of her 
chosen friend. 

Mr. Faulkner, her future husband, she 
had known as cousin Ceci] (they were dis 
tantly related ),and be had passed asuiminer 
with her in hor uncle's lifetiine, wher she 
was a sinall girl of six and be an overgrown 
lad of fifteen. 

Since then he had been abroad mostly, 
and while like herself he calily accepted 
the arrange:inents made for his future, he 
had shown no ardor in hastening the affair 
toward consuimimation until, as it unfortu- 
nately fell out, the subject had become so 
obnoxious to his flancee. 

But as Blanche remembered and puzzled 


over it, this Opposition began with the ad- 
venture during their suinmer'’s wandering 
among the mountains, and it chanced in 
this wise— 

One day, having become unconsciously 
separated from the rest of the party, she 


had clainbered up « rather eae 20 pape clit 
for the sake of possessing herself of a spray 
ot brilliant flowers growing there. 


Arrived at the height she found what ap- 
peared little more than a rocky crevice 
separating it from her grasp. 

A single bound would reach it, and she 
was not one to be deterred by trifles: there 
fore, placing her foot on what seer ed t 
solid crag, she sprang over, but discovered 
to ber horror and alarm,that she bad barely 


cleared a yawning chasiu dowz 


which tue 
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! 
tottering boulder her light foot had displaced 


(she bad believed it w be immovable), 
went crashing and thundering Ww the abyss 
below. 

In fear and peril she clung to ber uncertain 
footing, until a young man, clad like a 
woodsinan, with a rifle and 
slung betind him, and 4 loose coil of rope 
thrown round his waistcame promptly and 
most opportunely to her rescue. 

He had been ascending an adjacent 
height with wary eye and practiced fout, 
and had witnessed ber disaster frou a short 
distance. 

His action was at 
tive. 

Planting the rifle-stock downward asa 


once swift and effec- 


support in the intersecting soil,be carefully | 


and yet hurriedly made his way tw ber side, 
and by the aid of the rope and prop drew 
her froin her perilous suspension over the 
yawning depths below. 

He was barely in time. 

Her strength was nearly gone, and ina 
moment more she had fainted, and lay 
lifeless and beautiful in bis powerful arms. 

When she recovered she found herself in 


a curious sort of cabin, on the open hearth | 


ot which her rescuer was fanning a great 
fire wo ruddy brightness. 

The hut itself, and all it oontained, was 
remarkable fora blending of the rude and 


artistic, auvion of juxury and primitive | 


slimplicity. 

The couch on which she was stretched 
was forwed of pine boughs, covered with # 
Inagnificent rug Of white foxes’ skins, lined 
with seariet cloth. 

There was an old 
through the epen door when 
ered her consciousness, 

As he entered the cabin with 
ot dried boughs #he endeavored 
herself to a w#ilting posture, 

The young stranger looked up quick 
froin bis task at the tire, ond then hasten- 
ed te ber side with « ylass of spiced and 
heated wine, which he entreated her to 
awallow. 

She obeyed, and felt much strengthened 
by it. 

“Bo much indeed as to reeover her voice 
and began to thank her deliverer with all 
the trembling ardor of one lately escaped 
from inortal peril, 

He flushed with pleasure at the sound of 
her praises, even while he modestly surank 
from rece wing them. 

“Tt was a blessed chance for 
did what any inan must and 
done in iny place," be said. 

But he added, in a deep earnest tone, al- 
most under his breath. 

“T thank Ileaven that I 
tunisy.” 

It was sometime before sho was suffi- 
ciently restored ty calmness to tell him how 
she had reacied the spot and where she had 
left the party. 

It was still longer before she was able to 
leave the hut, and by the light of the new- 
ly-risen inoon proceed downwards toward 
the hotel, a distance, by the circuitous 
route necessary for au easy desecnt, of some 
miles. 

When at last they arrived there, and he 
had cousigned her to the cave of her niuch- 
excited friends, the hero of her adven- 
ture hastily disappeared, without — per- 
mitting himself to be thanked or lionized 
fn the least. 

Nor could he be afterwards discovered, 
though hali-a-dozen attempts were made to 
reach the cibin by Mr. Hartley and other 

yntiemen uader Atty s directions. 

Butall in vain. 

“There iiust have beon something very 
Mysterious about that oveniug'’s descent 
from the undiscoverable abode of this 
meuntain hero,’ raminated Blanche Hart- 
ley, as she sat beside her friend, wiio still 
held the open note in her land that an- 
nounced the coming of Cocil Paulkner to 
claiin iis destined bride. 

It was this note, by the wav, that 
casioned the eucited protest of Alniy ayainst 
her unhappily decided fate. 

“Yes, yes,’’ Blanche went on mentally ; 
“that evening secs to have changed my 
darling Ainy’s whole after life; 
she before aceepiod, if not joyfully at least 
with satisfaction, las becouie a horror to 
her to conteinplate, 

“These tears are wrung from the depths 
ofa wretched heart, and I, what can IT do to 
help or save her?” 

“Oh Blanche, inv kind loving friend,vou 
pity we; I see you do. 


visible 
recove 


man-servant 
Ay 


an armiload 
lo ralse 


I only 
have 


me. 
would 


had the oppor- 


“Save me from this terrible—this wicked | 


marriage.”’ 
“Save vou, my dearest Amy ?" echoed 
Blanche, startled by her earnestness, 
“Whatean Ido? Only tell me, and test 
my will to help you. 
she could not) conquer 


her anmarcment at 


the sin gular revulsion of feeling and chance | 
it be- | 


of sentiment—"why and how has 
come wicked for you to marry Cocil Faulk- 
ner? 

“Your old uncle was a good honorable 
inan, and never could have designed to 
make you do a wron,; act.” 

With a face by turns scarlet with blushes 
and pallid with strong emotion, Aimy tried 
to explain what she was at the same timo 
desirous of concealing. 

“Weare not able togive or keep our 
hearts at wili, and I ain—that is, I cann! 
I mean to say itis impossible for ine to 
marry Mr. Faulkner. 

‘“Thé solemn vows would bea 
uttered by me. 

“IT should be 
him. 

“Oh, 
Blancie. 

“] was very young and ignorant last 


aprtn , when I—I laughed about my mar- 
$ 


inockery 


false to myself, unfair to 


pleare do not look at me so, 


ng inade for me. 


er 


rr bag | 


had oc. | 


and what | 


jut, dear friend — | 


gested Blanche,a littie piqued at not bein 

confided in when she inore than suspectec 
a secret, and still laboring under the idea 
that some revelation ought to be made ovn- 
cerning that wonderful inountain walk. 

“Seven months are sometimes equal in 
their experiences and teaching to seven 
years," said Ainy,in a low and tremulous 

tone. 
| She was striving hard to repress Ler emo- 
tidn. 

Blanche was touched by the tremor of 
her voice, and spared her further confes- 
sion. 

She put her arms round her lovingly 
with the question— 


promise unconditionally to do anything in 
the world——"’ 

Ere she had finished the sentence, Amy's 
| golden curls—Blanche had drawn her head 
over to rest on her shoulder—caught the 


as from a projecting sidelight,and sudden- , 


y blazed up in a whiz. 


“Oh, Iam so glad!’ cried the incompre- | 


| hensible girl. 


 stantly. 

Two or three weeks’ growth, and the use 
ot a fringe of false frizzes would mean- 
time remedy all the evil done. 

But Ainy, who seemed to look upon 


herself as bald for life, kept on exclaim. | 


ing— 

“Tam so glad, 
I not acarred, and 
looking ? 

“Oh, I hope so. 

Her desire to be all 
evident and genuine that 
—a very pretty yirl, with a feelin 


Am TI not hideous? Am 
blistered, and borrid- 


I» tell me.”’ 


ilanche herself 
sense of 


| the value of good looks—could only gaze at 
| her in amazement. 

Ainy was # beauty, an acknowledged and | 
| undeniable beauty,and a blonde; her friend 


was a brunette ofa less pronounced order 


| of loveliness, but sufficiently blessed with 


good looks to prevent a siadow of envy or 
ill-feeling on the question, 

Ainy was something rarer than evena 
beauty. 

She knew she was handsome—as what 
lovely girl does not ?—yet she had not a 
particle of silly vanity about her. 

Though she valued her good looks, and 
even took car6 of them, she did itina 
natural sensible way,and was frank enough 
to acknowledge it. 

“Do you want to look hideous?’ gasped 
Blanche. 

“You, dearest, just for this once,'’ return- 
ed Ariny. 

“Cecil Faulkner has an 
of ill looks. 

“This fire that has burnt off inv hair and 
skinned by forehead, is providential, and I 
ain devotly thankful.” 

To fulfil her rather exaggerated descrip- 
tion of the stnall conflagration, she was try- 
ing hard, as it seemed, to rub the skin off 
her forehead and pluck the remainder of 
the golden rings of hair from her beautiful 
brow. 

Blanche caught the destructive hands, 
and burst into an alinost hysterical fit of 
luughter. 

“Spare the poor dear forehead,’ she ox- 
claimed, Kissing it tenderly. 

“Ifyou really want to look ugiv, Amy, 
we will manage it without ftlaying you 
alive; though I must confess,’’ she aud led, 
ne she gave the lovely face, on which a new 
hope began to dawn, an admiring glance— 
“d miust confess it will be rather difficult to 
thwart Nature where she has shown such 
determination.” 

But Amy wastoo eagerly interested in 
the evident plan that had taken possession 
of Blanche’s mind to be conscious of the 
compliment linplied by her words. 

* . . 7” * * * 


absolute horror 








Mr. Cecil Faulkner had made his coming 
known in due form, first to Ainy, then to 
the Hartley family, who were fully pre- 
pared to receive him, although, as it fell out 
unfortunately, on the eve of his arrival Mr. 
Ilartley was unavoidably absent trom the 
city,and Mra. Hartley confined to her room 
by a severe headache. 

An aunt ofthat lady's—an amiable but 
| hopelessly-deaf person—usually acted as 

chaperone in such a case, and now sut knit- 

ting in. her special corner, by her special 

light, while at the announcement or Mr, 
| Faulkner's name, Miss Hlanche Hartley 
| stopped forth to him. 
She had somewhat received the idea in 
, connection with. bis inteusecly-fastidious 
tastes, that he was himself a presentable, if 
not attractive young nan, 

The first glance chanyed her mind. 

His forin was well enough, though his 
dressing was peculiar and his movements 
fearfully awkward; but all lesser defects 
were swallowed inthe actual glare’ of tis 
red head and whiskers, and the staring eou- 
trast both presented to an) immense pair of 
blue spectacles, underneath whicu, to 
complete the national colors, he inmadea 
liberal display of a prodigious white siirt- 
collar. 

Simpering and bobbing his head ina 
series of nervous bows, by way of reply to 
Blanche’s courteous welcome, this qucer- 
looking ‘‘worshipper at the shrine of 
beauty,”’ as soine one had told Amy he pro- 
fessed himself to be, backed into a corner 
and sat down. 

According to an arranged plan of herown, 
Blanche then asked Mr. Faulkner, whu 
persisted in retaining his 

vkwardly 
Amy as achild,and it he thought she proin- 
ised to be pretty at that time—to both of 
which questions he blundered an unintelli- 
gible answer. 

“I should prepare your mind for the effect 


| of her late socident than, I presume,” pur- 


“Just seven months older, Amy,"’ sug- | 


“How can I serve you, dearest Amy? I | 


The fire was extinguished almost in- | 


she spoke of was so | 


hat twirling it 
n his hands, if he reineimbered | 


| sued Blanche; “or perhaps you have not 
heard of the fre?” 

A start, another clumsy movement, and 
more guttural murwurings on M>. Faulk- 
ner’s part. 

“Good gracious!" soliloquised Blanche, 
alinust unable to hide her surprise; ‘what 
a dreadful stupid creature to pretend to be 
a inan of taste, who has traveled for years, 
and studied art and nature, and all sort of 
things! It doesn't seem: worth while have 
gone to any trouble to make him refuse 
Amy. No one could blame her for not ac- 
cepting him." 

Sut this was said internally; aloud she 
eoutinued, with what must be allowed to be 
a very reprehensible twisting of the truth 
to serve her purpose, 

“It was not a terrible affair—its conse- 
quences were not so terrible as they might 
have been—but certainly Miss Clifford is 
painfully altered. A rson cannot lose 
their hairand injure their eyes, and have 
their complexion spoiled, and their teeth 
loosened, and the shape of their nose and 
inouth altered, without its telling on their 
appearance, though, a8 I say, it certainly 
iuight bave been worse, and—and—and 
| Seeing the gentleman rolling his eyes in 
a rather alarming manner, and being a 
novice in getting up deceptions, and rather 
ashained of this her first attempt, Blanche 
alimost broke down at this point,and backed 
out somewhat hastily. 

She found Amv trembling and inuch ex- 
| cited, and it was not without difficulty that 
both recovered so far as to be able to go on 
with the scene. 

When Blanche re-entered the drawing- 
| room, accompanied by her friend, they 
| found Mr. Faulkner standing ready tw re- 
ceive thein. 

He was in the shadow, and so it was 
necessary for Blanche to lead Amy inte the 
light, which she did reluctantly ; for being, 
as has been said,a neophyte in deceit, 
her first atturmpt was not a perfect decep- 
tion. 

Ifin putting awig of short wiry cork- 
screw curls over Amy's superabundant 

| hair, she had meant to destroy the beautiful 
contour of her shapely head, she had suc- 
ceeded, 

And the great green shade was equally 
effective in hiding her velvety brown eyes; 
but all the added marks intended to simu- 
lute the distortion and blistering of fire 
were useless attonipts to mar the peerless 
complexion, 

The Grecian nose asserted its perfection 
boldly ; the exquisitely-shaped mouth dis- 
played its gems of shining white teeth; and 
the rosy lijs could not conceal their delicate 
beauty. 

Without a word, the awkward suitor took 
the beautiful hand that trembled at = his 
touch, and led the undisguisable beauty to 
the seat beneath the side light. 

Assheseated herself, by some contriv- 
ance the gaslight caught the corkscrew 
curls, and up they went—this time in are- 
gular blaze—whiz! whiz! 

But awkward as he was—or rather as he 
had appeared—Cecil Faulkner seized and 
extinguished the blaze—in the oddest way 
possible. 

Why, he just whisked the wig off of her 
head, and with it the big green shade. 

Atthe sane moment—and, as it might 
have seeined, by the same motion—off eaine 
hisown wig and glasses; and oh, what a 
change ! 

Words can't depict it; only sight could 
realize it. 

And something more too, for Mr. Cecil 
Faulkner and the mountain hero were one 
and the same person, a8 Amy—glad,happy, 
proud, thankful and tearful Ainy—saw at 
the very first glance, and his awkwardness 
and bashful stammering disappeared with 
his wig and glasses, and left behind as 
inanly and noble a young man as ever, with 
the aid of Heaven, saved a lovely young 
girl’s lite and almost idolized her after- 
wards, 

Mr. Hartley and bis wife were both in the 
joke with Faulkner from the first, and told 
him now Blanche and Amy ineant to dis- 
gust him with the latter's loss of beauty. 

He had Leen in correspondence, secretly 
with them since his mountain encounter 
With his betrothed, and had learned froin 
them her very (to his satisfaction) decided 
change of feeling toward the old engage- 
ment since she had been rescued from 
death by the stranger. 

He delayed announcing himself for the 
sake of testing that feeling; aud learning 
that his intense and professed love of the 
heautiful in nature was to be used against 
; him by Blanche and Amy, he retorted by 
a disguise as silly as their own. 

**All’s well that ends well.” 

Anu to have seen Ainy’s radiant face that 
happy evening, as she sat between her 
friend and her lover, wasto realize all the 
meaning in that old proverb. 

“So now I know why you changed your 
mind about Cecil Faulkner,Amy,’whisper- 
ed Blanche. 

“Yes, darling, but Inever dreamed that 
he was the noble fellow who rescued me 
from that frightful chasm.” 

“Of course not, but to pay me for all my 
useless trouble, and that wonderful wig 
your Cecil burnt upso coolly, pray tell ne 
all about that mountain walk——'"" 

_ “Hush, dearest!"’ pleaded Amy, blusb- 
ing. 

“Wait until next suinmer, when you will 

find a mountain hero of your own.” 
—— - «_<— 

KNOWLEDGE is not wisdom: it is 
the raw material from which the b: 
fabricof wisdom is produced. 

| therefore, should not 
gathering materials, 
| without a shelter, 





only 
autiful 
Each one, 
spend his days in 
and so live and die 


THE CAST OF THE Di. 


This story is authentic. It is fonnd in the 
memoirs! a Prussian officer of distinctio 
who gives a simple, unaeffcted narratiys - 
the scenes and evefits through which he 

and who betrays nowhere the les ; 
disposition to exaggerate. 
he following remarkable incident 
gives anit came under bis own observa, 
tion. 

He was at the time on the staff of 
Winterfield, one of the ‘most okiiter ora! 
coin nt captains of his day, and Winter. 
field was the general in command gt the 
time oe = said 

Two soldiers n condem 
pe ete | with 

n adrunken condition at night the 
assaulted an officer of the tine and oo 
them had drawn a knife upon him, but 
which one could not be toid, 

The officer had seen the knife, but he 
could not{positively say which of the twain 
held it. And the nen themselves did not 
know. 

Neither of them remembered anything 
about it. 

a both ofthem were condemned to be 
shot. 

They were both excellent soldi 
only one of them had been guilty fenees 
weapon. ' 

The officers of the division, including him 
who had been assaulted, asked that the nen 
might be pardoned. 

At length Winterfield said he would par. 
don one of them. Only one had held 4 knife, 
and only that one ought todie. He would 
pardon one, and the inen theinselves uiust 
decide which of them should be shot, 

How should the decision be made? 

“Let us shake the dice,’’ said one of the 
condemned. 

And the other agreed to it. 
was agreed to by all interested. 

The two men took their places at the side 
of « big drum, and were to throw the dice 
upon its head. 

Two dice were given them, and a proper 
box fur shaking. 

The first man threw twosixes. He groan- 
ed in agony. He felt that he had consigned 
his comrade to death. 

But when the other one came to throw,he 
also threw two sixes. 

“Wonderful!” cried the lookers on, 

They were ordered to shake and throw 

ain. 

This time the second man threw first— 
two aces, 

“Ho! Good! You will live Peter.” 

But when Peter came to throw, the dice 
presented those saine two aces, 

And now the beholders were wouder- 
stricken, indeed. 

Another throw was ordered,and Peter 
threw a fiveand adeuce. The other threw 
—five—deuce, 

Alter the excitement had again subsided 
the inen shook once :nore. The first threw 
two fours, 

“Oh ! now throw fives, and save yourself, 
Peter.”’ 

Peter threw—two fours. 

At this point the colonel ordered ther to 
stop. 
the went and reported the marvellous re- 
sult to Winterfield. Said be,‘‘Clearly , Gen- 
eral, Providence will have those two men to 
be saved.”’ 

And saved they were. The general cared 
not tuoppose the wonderful tate of the 
dice. It did seem providential, and so he 
accepted it. 

And the redeemed soldiers lived to prove 
that the saving fate had given back to Prus- 
sia two of the very best and bravest of her 
sons. 


And anon it 


THE VALUE oF VEGETABLES. —All 
vegetables have an effect on the chemistry ol 
the body, so that we cannot speak too hig h- 
ly oftheir importance at table. We will 
inention a few of these matters first, and 
dispose ot this aspect of the subject. Asp\ 
ragus ia a strong diuretic, and forms part of 
the cure for rheumatic patients at such 
health resorts as Aix-les-Bains. Sorrel is 
cooling, and forms the staple of that which 
a French lady will order for herself after & 
long and tiring journey. Carrots, a6 con- 
taining a quantity of sugar, are avoided by 
some people, while others complain ol thei 
as indigestible. With regard to the latter 
accusation, it may be remarked in passing, 
that it is the yellow core of the carrot that 16 
ditlieult of digestion,—the outer, a red we 
is tender enough. in Savoy, the ; 
have recourse to an infusion of carrots ot 
specific for jaundice. The large, Shieh 
onion is very rich iu those elements ¥ “it 
counteract the poison of heuinatic a on 
slowly stewed in weak broth, and soe 
with a little Nepaul poppet. it will be re 
to be an admirable article of - 
patients of studious and sedentary — 
The stalks of cauliflower have the seme mie 
of value, only two often the stalk of a cs 
tlower is sa ill-boiled and unpal bd ing 
few persons would thank you for Prope 
to thein to make part of their meal ae 
of so uninviting an article, Turnips, 
same way, are often thought w be ip onl 
ble, and better snited for cows one foult 
than for delicate people ; Lut bere t och the 
lies with the cook quite as much as v4 nal 
root. The cook boils the turnip bad 4 tbe 
then pours some butter over It, ane te 
eater of such a dish is sure to be wee eo 
for it. Try a better way- Half ry ae 
turnip, and cut it in slices like hali on 
Butter a pie dish, put in the slices, 





st 
withalittie milk and weak broth, 
once with bread-crusbs and pepen ins s 
salt, and bake in the oven !! HF igh is 
bright golden brown. This dish, turni 
the Piedinontese fashion of eating 
| is quite unsuited to cows, and 088 
| popular, 
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— WAR. WAR— 


WAR on THE wasn-somer. WAR on FILTHY FUMES OF STEAM. 
A GOD-SEND TO OVERWORKED HOUSEKEEPERS and SERVANT-GIRLS. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS HAS ATTENDED THE INTRODUCTION OF 


The Frank Siddalls Soap 


IT HAs MADE A DOMESTIO REVOLUTION IN THOUSANDS OF HOMES. 
IT HAS BEEN DECLARED by EDITORS and HOUSEKEEPERS to be one of the MOST WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES of csr Time, 


ae 99 
And the POST now has the pleasure of telling its readers about its being a Labor-saving Invention, destined 
to afford wonderful relief to over-worked women and servant-girls. It is as necessary to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor. 
The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes is better and easier than the old way, and it will answer both for the finest laces and gare 
ments and the coarser clothing of the laboring-classes. It is a cheap Soap to use; and a few minutes’ time on the part of a House- 
keeper of ordinary intelligence is all that is necessary to show the washwoman how to use it, and every Housekeeper should insist om 
its used one time EXACTLY BY THE DIRECTIONS. 











me cry FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP and THE | JUST THINK! NO STEAM TO SPOIL THE 
RANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING FURNITURE ALI 

CLOTHES never fails when the Soap falls into the AND W PAPER! 
hands of a person of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. DONT FORGET TO TRY THE FRANK 


HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF REFINEMENT. SIDDALLS SOA P FOR TH E TOI LET, THE 

A person of Refinement will be glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat | BATH, AND FOR SHAVING. It agrees with the 
way of washing clothes, in place of the old, hard, sloppy, filthy way. I skin of the most delicate infant, and infants washed in 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF INTELLIGENCE. this way will not get prickly heat and eruptions and 


A person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in following di- At. " \ es tah . 
reetions which are so easy that a child could’ understand them. sores, which othe r soap often causes, EVEN A PER- 


SON OF ORDINARY INTELLIGENCE WILL 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF HONOR. 

A person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to send f KNOW FOR CERTAIN that the long-continued use 

for an article and then not follow the directions so strongly insisted on. J of a Soap that is excellent for washing children CAN- 

HOW TO TELL A SENSIBLE PERSON. NOT POSSIBLY INJURE THE MOST DELI- 

A sensible person will not get mad when new and improved | Cay ARTICLE WASHED WITH IT, no matter 


ways are brought to their notice, but will feel thankful that their ; ’ . 
attention has been directed to better methods. how quickly it may remove dirt. 


sey And remember, this Advertisement would not be inserted in this Paper if there was any humbug about it. a 




















HOW A LADY CAN GET THE 80AP TO TRY, 
where it is mot Sold at the Stores. 


tst.—Send 10 Cents in Money or Stamps. 

2d.—Say in her letter she vray diated in the oe OS = 

3d.—Promise that the Soap shall be used THE FIRST WASH-DAY 
after she gets it; that it shall be used ON THE WHOLE WASH, 
and that ALL THE DIRECTIONS, even the most trifling, shall 
be followed. 


Those who send for a Cake must NOT send for any for their 
friends. Let each family who want the Soap send for themselves. 


Now by return mail a full-size 10-cent Cake of Soap will be sent, 
POSTAGE PREPAID. It will be put in a neat iron box, so as 
to make it safely, and 15 cents in postage-stamps have to be 
puton. This 4 done because it is believed to be a cheaper way 
to introduce it than to send salesmen out to sell to the Stores. 

Of course, only one Cake will be sent to each person, but after trying it 
the Stores will then send for it to accommodate you, if you want it. 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS IMPROVED WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 


EASY AND LADYLIKE; SENSIBLE PERSONS FOLLOW THESE RULES EXACTLY, OR DONT BUY THE SOAP. 


The Soap washes freely in Hard Water. Dont use Soda or Lye. Dont use Borax or Ammonia. Dont use any thing but 
THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. It answers for the Finest Laces, Calico, Lawns, Blankets, Flannels, etc., 
and also for soiled clothing of Butchers, Blacksmiths, Mill Hands and Farmers. 


A WASHBOILER MUST NOT BE USED; NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 


Heat the wash-water in the tea-kettle; the wash-water should only be inkewarm nd consequently a tea-kettle will answer for 
even a large wash. Be sure to try the tea-kettle the first time, no matter how odd ut may eeem. A wash-boiler standing unused several 
days at a time will have a deposit formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which injures some 
delicate ingredients that are in the Soap. Wash the white flannels with the other white pieces. , 

The less water that the clothes are put to soak in the better will be the result with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 
Tt te 
.—Dip one of the articles to be washed in the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard and rb on the Boap 
li pon weet “ any soiled places. Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for tron- 
ing and lay it in the bottom of the tub under the water, and 80 on until all the pieces have the Soap rubbed on them and are 
rolled up. en go away for twenty minutes to one hour, and let the Soap do us work, 

NEXT.—After soaking the full time commence by rubbing the clothes lightly on the washboard, and all the dirt will drop 
out: turn the clothes inside ont so as to get at the seams, but DONT use any more Soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, or 
they will turn yellow; and DONT wash through TWO suds. If the wash-water gets entirely too dirty, dip some of it ont and 
add a little clean water. All dirt can be readily gut out in ONE suds. Any time the wash-water gets too cold to be comfortable, 
add enough water out of the tea-kettle to wartn it. | 

NEXT comes the rinsing—which is also to be done in Inkewarm water, and is for the purpose of getting the dirty suds 
out, and is done as follows:—Wash each piece lightly on the washboard through the rinse-water, (witlvut using any more Soap,) 
and see that all the dirty suds are got out. Any «mart housekeeper will know just how to do this. 

NEXT the blue-water, which can either bo izkewarm or cold. Use scarcely any blueing, for this Soap takes the place of 
blueing. Stir a piece of the Soap in the blue-water until it gets decidedly soapy. Put the clothes throug! this soapy blue-water, 
wring them and hang them out to dry without any mure rinsing, and without scalding or boiling a single prece, 9 matler how soiled any 
of the pieces may Le. 









































weer 


Always make the blue-water soapy, and the /-s« *,/ueing the better. The clothes when dry will not smell of the Soap, but will 


d will iron the easier, and w.ii «irv as white and sweet indoors as out in the air, and the clothes will look 
a acumen thar ane washed this way. Afterward wach the colored pieces and colored flannels the same way as the other pieces. 
pa@p~ The starched pieces are to be starched exact!) the samme way as usual, except that a small piece of the Soap dissolved in the sarch 

és a wonderful improvement, and also makes the pieces trun much easier. . 


Address all Letters: OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SQAP, 
No. 718 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘Wur Young Folks. | 


— | tonming it right over each other's head, and 


‘PIPPIN AND DOFFIN. 


| 


BY J. Hh. i. 





H, Pippin! it is such a fine day for our 
() pineic ! 

flow of her bedroom early one suinimer 
morning and glanced up at the beautiful 
blue sky. 

“Do getup, Pippin; its such a lovely 
day!" 

Pippin turned over very lazy,opened first 
one eye and then another, and finally sat ap 
in bed, vawning «a good deal. 

Presently she joined Doffin at the window 
and atrnd fost in wonder. 

lt was the first tiine she had ever seen a 
real early suinmer morning, with the dew 


flowers slowly unfolding themselves, and 
the birda singing away joyously. 
Then there caine such a sweet odor of hay 


from the meadows, tnixing with perfurne | 
* of the roses and lilies in the garden; sucha 


cheerful lively huin of voices from the 
dariivard, where Jim was getting out Might 
and Majesty, the two great farin-horses,and 
presentivy the merry inusic of their bells 
was heard tinkling duwn the lane, while 
the hens and chickeas chatted away to each 
other merrily. 

And over and above all was the sweet 
freshness to be felt at five o'clock on a suin- 
iner’s morning. 


Just as soon as they reached the first mea- 
dow, Doffin laid down the precious basket, 


and away they soampered through the hay, | 


having a glorious romp till they were too 
hot and tired to play any more; then they 


| lay down and rested for awhile. 


| 


At last little Doffin took up her basket 
again, and on they went through the beau- 
tiful shady lanes, filling their hands with 


| wild flowers—and all the time the hay-; 
Doffin said this,as she opened the win- | 


their noses over the 


makers were at work on either side, and 
great farin-horses stood in the lane rubbing 
and = Doffin 


‘thought they were Might and Majesty all 


the time, for she never noticed that they 


bad quite lost sight of the red chimneys 


and sbarp-pointed gables of Two Elin Farm 
and that they were all quite strange bay- 
makers that they saw about thein. 

At length they came to # pretty mossy 
spot wherea little brook chatted away iner- 
rily, and a tall tree cast a delightful shadow 


since they set out. 


they weretill someone came to look for 
therm. 

She thought of the story of the Babes In 
the Wood, but abe was not afraid of their 
being so harsbly treated and it made ber 
happy to remember that there were no 
cruel animslsin English forests ; but poor 
litle Pippin was cold, tired, hungry, and 
pightensl, and wept very bitterly. 

Presently there was a suund of voices in 
the distance, and the children jumped up 
and clung closer to each others; then cainea 
strange flashing of light through the trees, 
followed by two or three sharp barks, and 
shrill voice cried, “Here they are, sir, where 
the best strawberries in the whole wood 
grow,” and Doffin and Pippin ran forward 
with agreatery of delight, for there stood 
Uncle Fred and Jim and Tiger. 

Unele took Pippin in bisarmea,Jim swung 
Doffin on his shoulder, Tiger ran in front, 


and so they all went towards home,the rag- 


/ and it was the cosiest place they Lad seen | 
glistening in great drops on the grass, the | an I y 


“Let's have our dinner here, Pippin,” | 
she said, putting down Ler basket; “I ain 
so hungry!" | 

Vippin was tired and hangry too. 


ged little boy followed a step behind. 

Presently he ran on in front and &* the 
basket, which he gave to Jiin. 

“I ate thei tarta,”’ he said, holding down 
his bead. 

“I'm very sorry, but I was so hungry, 
and I came back to tell you, and waited for 


So they satdown and opened the little | you ever so lon 


parcels Barbara had packed up. 


“And if you Radn't cone back,I’m afraid 


First there were somne sandwiches, then | we should noi have found our little wan- 


lots of delicious brown bread and butter, 
cake, apples, and a bottle of milk, and in a | 


derers to-night,’’ Uncle Fred said. 
“So we will forgive you, Johnnie Simms. 


| anug corner two of Barbara's special rasp- | Yes, I know you very well, and though 


Pippin and Doflin stood at the open win- | 


dow, enjoving it all very much. 

Their real names were Alice 
Lees, and they had comoona. visitto their 
auntand uncle at Two Elin Farin because 
their own mother was very ill, and their fa- 
ther had t) take heraway tothe south of 
France, where the weather was warin and 
bright, and Pippin and Doin weresent on 
a long-promised visit to Unele Fred and 
Aunt Loule. i 

The first day they felt very sad and soli- 
tary. 

Hetty, thelrold nurse, had gone with 
their mother, and Barbara, Aunt Louie's 
Bervant, was alwaysin such a burry that the 
children seemed afraid te speak to her. 

Their aunt was whisking about the house 
too, in the stiffest holland gown and the 
primmest cap; and Unele Fred and Jim 
seeined to be always 80 busy that they had 
not a inoment totake notice of tiie two little 
strangers; andthere did not seem to be 
one single little boy or girl about Two Elm 


and 


Ethel | 


| jacket quite in rags. 


berry tarts. 

“1° have a sandwich,"’ Doffin said, hel p- 
ing herself, and Pippin followed her ex- 
ample. 

Just as they were inthe middle of their 
feast, there passed down the lane a little | 
boy, and as soon as he saw them he came to | 
where they were sitting. 

Such a ragged little boy, with no boots or 
socks,and bis bare brown leys all scratched, 
his straw hat torn and battered, and his 


“Please give inea piece of bread,’’ he 
said inawhining voice. “I'm very hungry, 
didn't have nothing to eat all day.” 

“Poor boy !"' Dotfin said, handing himthe 
largest sanmtwich,which he devoured greed- 
ily, while Pippin gave hiin the biggest and 
rosiest apple. 

He seemed evidently surprised at their 
kindness, and a little taken back, for he 
had meantto help himself had they re- 
fused. © 

‘Would you like a piece of bread-and- 
butter?” 

Doftin asked, when the sandwich had dis- 


| appeared. 


Farin; while Tizer, Unele Fred's dog,sniff- | 
ed very suspiciously, and looked as iff he | 


didn't think much of litte girls in gen- 
eral, and of Pippin and Dotlin in particu- 
lar. 

After a day or two the first shyness wore 
off, and the children found they might ram- 
ble about the garden all day, and play just 
as inuch as they liked, and Barbara was not 
really cross or unkind # bit, only very busy 
with the hayimnaking. 

It was Unelo Fred's farin all round in 
every direction, and #0 lony as they kept in 
the new-inown tneadows, or wide, rambling 
old-fashioned yarden, they were quite safe, 


and Aunt Loule was not uneasy about | 
thein. , 
One day, when they had been about a 


week ut the darin, Barbara said, “You ean 
have a pienic to-morrow, if you like, 
Lilasia, 


“Til pack you a nice little basket,and you 
ean go olf to the flelds to gather towers,and 
take your dinner under the trees,” 

Dotlin fairly danced for joy. 

That was just what she had been wanting 
to do ever so much, and at five o'clock next 
morning she was awake and thinking about 
it. 
The truth was, Barbaraand Aunt Louie 
had «a great many things to attend to that 
day, and did not want to be troubled) with 
little people trotting in and out asking 
questions, and that was the reason of the 

lenic ; butof course the children did not 

now that. 


“We're not going to have breakfast in 
the felds too, are we, Jo fin?’ Pippin 
asked, afer along look out of the win- 


dow. 

“No, I'm afraid not!" 

“Then let's zo back to bed azain till Bar- 
bara calls us, and loave the window open so 
that we can seo the birds and hear them 
talkiny."’ 

And Doffin thought that was, perhaps,the 
best thing todo and the easiest way of pass- 
ing the tine, for it would be eight o'clock 
before they got any break fast. 

It seemed a very, very long morning, but 
it was over at Just. 

Barbara whisked away the  breakfast- 
things, then went into the dairy, and from 
there into the pantry, and just as the chil- 
dren were beginuing to think she had for- 
gotten all about the = promised 
caine with it. 

“Now then, ny lassies, away to the flelds 
with you, and don’t oome back till sun- 
down. 

“Keep near the haymakers, and if you 
look round I should think you'll find straw- 
berries on the banks down there, and flow- 
ere in plenty. 

* Don't eat all your lunch at once,or you'll 
be bungry later on.”’ 

Doffin took the basket (how heavy it was, 
and now she longed tora peep at its con- 
tents!) and with Pippin beside her, walked 
gravely down the lane, Barbara standing at 
the door watching then. 

“They're not like young folk at all,” 
obser ved to Aunt Louie, 

**Mias Doffin is that quiet and steady you 
might trust her anywhere," and then she 
went into the kitchen. 


she 


And the boy said he would; or two, ‘if 
iniss has ‘em to spare." 

And then they gave him a drink of milk 
from the horn cup Barbara had put in = the 
basket, and then they put up all that was 


| left of the feast, not very much, for the rag- 


| 


| 
| 


ged boy had quite a dreadful appetite, and 
prepared for another walk. 

“T say, would you like to get soine straw- 
berries, good 'uns?” the boy said, alter a 
minute's silence; he felt he should do some- 
thing in return for his good dinner. 

“Leave your basket here under the tree, 
and I'll show you.” 

“Thank you very much,"’ Doffin said. So 
the basket containing the two tarts, the 
empty bottle, and the horn cup was con- 
cealed under some ferns, and away they 
scainpered after the ragged boy, down a 
Darrow lane, across a turnip-fleld, and 
intoa wood, where the boy declared there 
were stacks of straw berries. 

“You justlook right under the leaves, 
that’s where the best ‘uns grow,” he said. 


strawberries very amusing, and they never 
missed the ragged little boy, who had run 
away as soon as he got achance, and went 
right back to where the basket was left. 

First he ate one tart,then he ate the other, 
and finally ran away as quickly as ever he 
could in an opposite direction. 

But after a few hours he began tothink it 
was very, very inean of bim to have robbed 
the little girls who had been so kind to him; 
so he went back again to where the basket 


| was, feeling deterinined to tell them how 





basket she | 


| This way, sir,’’ and he ran 


sorry he was, 

For a long titne he waited, 
girls came back. 

Sitting on the fence, throwing stones into 
the brook, and othewise amusing himself, 
till he began to get hungry again, and hav- 
ing eaten up the few scraaps of bread that 


but no little 


asleep. 

It was long past sunset then, and when he 
awoke be could see the stars shining quite 
clearly, and there wasthe basket still by his 
side. 

Presently he heard the sound of voices 


comming down the lane, andthe barking of | 


dogs, and starting up be ran 
could be the matter. 
There were two inen with lanterns, and in 


to see what 





| coin and what was 
reinained, he lay down and goon fell fast | 





a imoment he guessed they were coming to | 
| look for the children. 


straw berries. 

“I showed them the way,” he cried in his 
shrill voice, ‘and I was waiting for thein 
here with the basket, when I fell asleep. 


direction he had taken the children in the 
morning. 

Doffin and Pippin, meantime, had eaten 
straw berries till they could eat no more,and 
walked so far that they lay down under a 
tree to rest,and so fell fast asleep,which was 
not at all surprising. 

When they opened their eyes it was quite 
dark, and cold too, and round on every side 


were tall trees, looking quite weird in the 
pale moonlight. 
It was impossible to tell which way to 


turn even to search for the basket. 
So Doffin pressed her Iiitle swter closer to 
ber, and determined t) stay just where 


you deserve to be punished for stealing,I°ll 
give you something for having hel to 
find iny little girls, if you coine up to the 
farin to-morrow.” 

“I don’t want nothing,” Jobnnie replied. 
“Tt was ime got ‘ein into the wood, and it 
was ine got ’ein out, and them tarts were 
uncommon good,’ and without another 
word he disappeared down the lane like a 
dusty little shadow, and Pippin and Doffin 
got boine safely, and were petted first and 
scolded after,and Aunt Loule herself tucked 
them into bed and gave them some nice hot 
milk, and declared over and over again to 
Barbara, that she was truly thankful inat- 
ters were no worse. 

And that was the end of the adventures of 
Pippin and Doffin in the country, for never 
again were they allowed to go out a long 
way, or for a long tiine by thernsei ves. 

eS 

INOCULATION WITH SNAKE Porson.—A 
wonderful protection for snake bites (if 
true) is given by Madaine de la Barca in 
her “‘Lifein Mexico.”” She says: ‘‘Wehave 
just been hearing a curious circumstance 
connected with poisonous reptiles, which I 
have learned for the first time. Here, and 
all along the coast, the people are in the 
babit of inoculating themselves with the 
poison of the rattlesnake, which renders 
them safe froin the bite of all venomous ani- 
mals. The person to be inoculated is pricked 
with the tooth of the serpent on the tongue, 
in both arms, and on various parts of the 
body; and the venom introduced into the 
wounds. An eruption comes out which 
lasts afew days. Ever after these persons 
cau handle the most venomous snakes with 
impunity; can make them come by calling 
them; have great pleasure in fondling 
them ; and the bite of these persons is pois- 
onous! You will not believe this; but we 
have the testiinony of seven or eight respect- 
able merchants to the fact. A gentleinan 
who break fasted here this morning says that 
he has been vainly endeavoring to make up 
his mind to submit to the operation, as he is 
very inuch exposed where he lives, and is 
obliged to travel a great deal on the coast; 


6 be | that when he goes on these expeditions he 
Doffin and Pippin found searching for the | 


is always accompanied by his servant,an in- 
oculated negro,who bas the power of caring 
hin, should he be bit,by sucking the poison 
from the wound. He also saw this n 
cure the bite given by an inoculated Indian 
to a white boy with whom he was fighting, 
and who was the stronger of thetwo. The 
stories of the Eastern jugglers, and their 
power over these reptiles may, perhaps, be 
accounted for in this way. I cannot say 
that I should like to have 80 much snaky na- 
ture transferred into ny composition, nor to 
live amongst people whose bite is ven- 
omous.”’ 

A LEARNED POODLE.—Once, an expert 
in Paris, finding it was impossible to con- 
vince people that he was right and the 
die to determine what was a true antique 
bogus. A dealer would 
bring coins for sale. Their false character 
would be stated at once, but when the sell- 
ers were disputative the expert would say, 
“My pood!s can tell you without the least 
trouble which coin or coins are false.’’ The 
poodle would be introduced. The mone 
would be placed on the table, the good with 
the bad,and aiter nosing them for an instant 
the dog would knock off the table with his 
paw all the bad pieces. Of course this trait 
of canine sagucity was convincing. The 
inan’s knowledge was but secordary with 


| that of the dog, and the party with the false 
‘They went into the wood, sir, to lock for | 


coins would go away perfectly satistied. 


| The fame of this dog extended over many 
, countries. There was even the possibility 


uicklv in the. 


that the poodle would be elected an honorary 
member of several learned societies. Peo- 
ple would come with coins, asking for the 
expert, and when he was absent would Bay, 


| “Well, ifthe master is out, pray let the fog 


look at them. We will be 
with his judgment.” 
simple, 
the bad coins, and not to touch the authentic 
pieces. The dog's fine sense of smell at once 
distinguished the pieces Lis master’s fingers 
touhed, and he unhesitating separated the 
ba! coins from the good ones, 


quite satisfi 
The trick was quite 


=: <a _ 
‘E reoson why married inen like to look 
al the photographs of their wives is that the 


photographs, unlike the Original, can’t an- 
swer back. 


() 


rhe nuismatist took care to handle | 





THE COMET AND THE EARTH. 


LARGE comet is now said to be ap. 
prosching the Earth and astronomers 
are busy exainining it. 

n the year 1773 a report got abroad—how 
engendered is not known—that Lalande 
one of the ablest mathematicians of the day 
had eted the end of the world, as the 
result of a collision to e@ place 
a comet and the earth. ectween 

We say it is not known how the report 
got abroad. The circuinstance which gave 
rise to the report is, however, well known 
though avowedly there was nothing in it to 
have suggested special anxiety. The dim. 
culty is to connect the circumstanee with 
the exaggerated terrors presently excited, 
It had been announced that Lalande would 
read before the Academy 01 Science a paper 
entitled “Reflections on Those Comets 
Which Can Approach the Earth.” It would 
be difficult to inquire how the report of this 
caine gradually to be changed into the defi- 
nite news thatin the year 1773—nay, the 
very day was named, on May 2, i773~¢ 
coinet would encounter and destroy the 
earth. 

Plantamour, a famous French writer lect- 
uring in 1872 about comets and ineteors, 
says that the comet of 152 passed near the 
earth's orbit ; that along its track and travel- 
ing were many millions of meteoric bodies 
and that when the ear’) crosses its track ine- 
teoric displays nay be ex pected, adding that 
the next display of the kind may be ex- 

on or about August 11 or 12. Pres. 
ently the news is on about that on 
August 12, 1872, a comet will fall upon the 
earth and we shail all be destroyed. Who 
gave to Plantamour’s true and innoeent 
statement this false and mischievous form? 
No one can say, no one can point out where 
or how the true became merged into the 
ee the misleading into the ineor- 
rect, the incorrect into the utterly false. 
Lalande published in the Gazette of France 


of May 7, 1773, the following advertise- 
ment tw quiet, as he hoped, the public 
mind: “M. Lalande had not time to read 


his memoir upon comets which may ap- 
proach the earth and cause changes in her 
motions ; but he would observe that it is im- 
yasible to assign the epochs of such events. 
he next comet whose return is ex 
is the one which should return in 18 years; 
but it is not one of those which can hurt the 
earth.” But this — explicit state- 
ment had no effect. M. Lalande’s study 
was crowded day after day with anxious 
inquirera. A number of pious ae ag of 
whom acontemporary journal made the 
very rude remark that ‘‘they were as ignor- 
ant as they were imbecile,” begg the 
Archbishop of Paris to appoint a 40 days’ 
prayer to avert the threatened danger, 
which for some ressof they agreed was to 
take the form of a mi¢hty deluge. And he 
would have complierr with their request 
only he was told members of the Acade- 
my that be would ms ridicule upon him- 
self and upon science, jf he did so. 


—- + oo 

How ANIMALS PLay.—Small birds chase 
each other about in play, but perhaps the 
conduct of the crane and the trumpeter is 
most extraordinary. The latter stands on 
one leg, hops around in the most eccentric 
manner, and throws somersaults, It is call- 
ed the mad bird, on account of these singu- 
larities. Water birds, such as ducks and 
, dive after each other, and clear the 
surface of the water vith outstretched neck 
and flapping wings, throwing abundant 
spray around. Deer often engage in shain 
battle, or trial of strength, by twisting their 
horns together and pushing for the mastery. 
_All animals pretending violence in their 
play stop short of exercising it; the dog 
takes the greatest precaution not to injure 
by his bite; and the eurangoutene, in 
wrestling with his keeper, pretends to 
throw him, and makes feints of biting him. 
Some animals carry outin their play the 
semblance of catching their prey. Young 
cats, for instance, leap atter every swall 
and moving object,even to the leaves strew- 
ed by the autumn wind. They crouch and 
steal foward ready for the spring, the body 
quivering and the tail vibrating with eio- 
tion ; they bound on the moving leaf, and 
again spring forward to another. Benger 
Saw young cougarsand jaguars playing 
with round substances, like kittens. Birds 
ofthe magpie kind are the analogues of 
monke ull of mischief, play an mimi- 
cry. Thereis astory of a tame magpie 
that was seen busily employed in a garden 
gathering pebbles with much solemnity 
and a studied air, burying them in a hole 
nade to receive a post. After dropping each 
stone in,it cried ‘Cur-ack’ triump antly,and 
set off for another. On examing the spot, ® 
poor toad was found in the hole, which the 

inagpie was stoning for his amusement. 


a 





A QuEEn’s Fancy.—The Burmese kings 
and queens like to get hold of new inven- 
tions. Electric lights, sewing machines, 
balloons, and all sorts of patent machines 
have had their tarn. Whauteve. the thing 
may be it is sure to be put out of order 4 
inexperienced hands, and then it is put a 
ot sight, and a new toy must be got. — 
ot one very qneer fancy of the Queen 8. 
seems there was an excellent American 
dentist in Mandelay, and he was ~ geen 
speciaily to aitend the Queen and Court. 
The last news is that he has had to pee 
| practice for a while,the Queen having fallen 

&) much in jiove with his instruments,to = 

nothing of some very pink jaw TN ee 

sets of teeth, that she bought up his .. 

dentist's paraphernalia. M. F. 

a - 
THE Worst Covens are cured by b= 

Jayne's Expectorant, a good ret : 
| for Pains in the Breast, and Soreness of tbe 

Throat. 
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Despair is the conclusion of fools. 
Great men never want experience. 
Ignorance never settles a question. 
All men have their imprudent days. 
He who gains time gains everything. 
Advice is not a popular thing to give. 
The other sidé of believing is trusting. 
A wise man’s day is worth a fool's life. 
The unfortunate are always egotistical. 
Great truths are often said in the fewest 


words. 

Flowers are the silent messengers of 
beauty. 

Prudery is a perfume that conceals vi- 
tiated air. : 

Hope is the brightest star in the firma- 


ment of youth. 


A profound thinker always suspects that 
be is superficial. 


Almost everything that is great has been 


done by growth. 


It is not calling your neighbors names 
that settles questions, 


We prize books, and they prize them most 


who are themselves wise. 


To be conscious that you are ignorant is 
a great step to knowledge. 


First keep thyself in peace, and then shalt 
thou be able to pacify others, 


Every one loves power, even if they do 
not knuw what to do with It. 


A gem is not polished without rubbing, 
nor is a man perfected without trials. 


It is wise and well to look on the cloud of 
sorrow as though we expected it toturn intoa rain- 
bow. 

Nature is a rag-merchant, who works up 
every shred, and ort, a end, into new crea- 
tions. 

Though one devote himself to many 


teachers, he must extract the essence, as the bee froin 
flowers. 


The best portion of a man’s life is that 


devoted to little, nameless, uur bered acts of 
kindness and love. 


Nature is upheld by antagonism. Pas- 
sions, resistance, danger, are educators. We acquire 
the strength we have overcome. 


The apple and the pomegranate trees dis- 
puted which was fairer, whea the thistle exclaimed, 
**Brethren, let us not quarre.!"’ 


Memory is the cabiuet of imagination, 
the treasury of reason, thetlregistry of conscience, 
and the council chamber of thought. 


A writer has truly said, ‘‘Many a mother 
has driven her son from her at five, who at twenty- 
five was called to her side in vain.*’ 


An exchange says that ‘the best teachers 
are those who learn something new themselves every 
day, and are not ashamed to own it."’ 


There may be as much courage displayed 
in enduring with resignation the sufferings of the 
soul, asremaining frm uader the showers. of shot 
from a battery. 


You are not necessarily industrious be- 
cause you are incessantly active. You may use all 
your time, and waste itall., You may be without lei- 
sure, aud yet without industry. 


It isan old motto, ‘‘Be natural.’’ That 
depends, Itis just what most people ought not to 
be, and if the saving doctrine of total depravity be 
true, it is very bad advice, indeed. 


To prize everything according to its real 
use ought to be the aim of every reasonable being. 
There are few things that can much conduce to hap- 
piness, and therefore few things to be desired, 


No way has been found for making hero- 
ism easy, even for the scholar. Labor—tron labor—is 
forhim. The world was created as an audience for 


him; the atoms of which it is made are opportuni- 
ties. 


We walk in the midst of secrets; we are 
encompassed with mysteriee. We know not what 
takes place In the atmosphere which surrounds us; we 


haven't the least idea what relations it has with our 
minds, 


There are moments when our passions 
speak and decide for us, and we seem to stand by and 
wonder, They carry in them an inspiration of crime, 


and that in one iustant does the work of long preme- 
ditation, 


The high prize of life, the crowning for- 
tune of aman, isto be born to some pursuit which 
finds him in employment and bappinese—whether it 


be to make baskets, broadswords, canals, statutes, 
Or songs. 


Life is a succession ot lessons which must 
be lived to be understood. All is riddle, and the key 
to a riddle is another riddie. There are as many pil- 
lows of iilusion as flakes in a snow-storm. We wake 
from one dream into another. 


Beaconsfield says that ‘‘nothing depresses 
®&man'sspirit more completely than a self-convic- 
tion of self-eonceit.** But then the trouble is, that 
& self-conceited man is very rarely self-convicted; he 
is above any euch weakness, and cannot ‘‘see himself 
as others see him.*’ 





A woman who is not proud of her sex is 
& Queen who does not deserve a crown. 


A girl in Kentucky was recently struck 


- lightning and killed while dressing for her wed- 
«. 


Marriages are always ‘‘solemnized, "’ while 


weddings are ‘‘celebrated."’ Haves wedding by all 
means, 


While American girls are marrying Eng- 


lishmen, English girls are Gnding favor in Uriental 
countries, 


The Girls’ Latin School in Boston, which 
began its work four years ago with a class of 24, now 
has 140 pupils. 


It is said that a Burlington, Vt., man, who 


got a divorce from his wife awhile ago, employs her 
as his hired girl, ; 


The Duchess of Teck, who had the next 
chance to the British throne after Queen Victoria, is 
still living, and quite hearty. 


Miss Gladstone, daughter of the English 


Premier, will probably be elected principai of the 
Ladies’ College at Cambridge, 


The Princess Beatrice is now the mana- 
ger of her mother’s domestic establishments, pre- 
ferring this to marrying a German prince. 


A cablegram says: ‘‘The bulk of the 
Zulu warriors, having married, desire peace.** Weil, 
it it seems to be Just the same with the Zulus as witb 
other folks, 


A Baltimore paper says times are getting 
better in that city, and a great many nice young men 
would marry if they could get girls who were able to 
support them comfortably. 


Some fashionable ladies are not satisfied 
with a ready-made fan that costs only a hundred dol- 
lars; they must have them painted and monogramed 
to order in the most elaborate style. 


Conjugal amenities. He—‘‘My darling, I 
really believe my rheumatism has wholly disap- 
peared. She—‘‘I'msosorry! Now we shall never 
know when the weather is going to change.’ 


‘‘Nine o’clock,”’ said a Manayunk wife 
the other night; ‘the must be drunk enough to be 
helpless by this time. I can send a man with a wheel- 
barrow after him, and he won't have to wali.’’ 


Baron Mayr, the late Austrian minister 
to Washington, had a standing bet with Mr. D. Bildt, 
of the Swedish legation, of one thousand segars, that 
he would leave Washington unmarried. He won the 
wager. 


A French husband follows his wife through 
life as a dog his waster on a journey—makiug a thou- 
sand capers and darts around her, rejoining her from 
time to time, and sticking close to her towards the 
end of the day. 


‘John, I have noticed that ever since 
your wife’s death you come back home drunk every 
evening. Why is this?’? John—‘'l am only trying 
to console myself for my loss.’" ‘*And how long tis 
this going to last ¥’’ John—‘‘Oh, sir, lam inconsvl- 
able.'’ 


It is the prevailing fashion in London now 
to have small children for bridemaids. The older the 
bride the younger the child-bridemaids. This fashion 
has been copied in a few cases in New York; but the 
tendency is to stuff girls’ heads with nousense alto- 
gether too early in life, 


“Oh, Edward!” said a fond young wife, 
as she leaned upon her husband's manly shoulder, 
and toyed with bis auburn tresses, ‘‘let us be buried 
in one grave.*’ ‘‘Yes, dearest,’ replied the dealer 
in stocks. ‘Shall i tell the undertaker to come up 
and measure us now, or wait until to-morrow?"’ 


A girl was so thoughtless as to tella friend 
at her wedding the naine of the donors would not be 
displayed with the presents. Of course the friend 
told. Her wedding came off the other day, and the 
presents were not displayed, either. They con- 
sisted of 732 plated sugar-spoons and 1,380 salt-cel- 
lars. 


Bellewood Seminary is a Presbyterian 
institution for girls near Louisville, The faculty for- 
bade the students to make any acquaintance with the 
young men of the neighborhood, who have retaliated 
by a night raid on the seminary. The invaders re- 
moved the shutters from the house fora bonfire, and 
smeared all the accessible rooms and furniture with 
tar. 


A Vermont girl corresponded with a 
stranger in California, made a marriage engagement, 
and went across the continent to get, as she supposed, 
a young and wealthy husband. She found instead a 
grey and ugly crank, whose sole property was a leaky 
hutinalonely canon. His neighbors offered to pay 
her fare back home, but she declined it, and has mar- 
ried hin. 


Etta May kissed a young man, on bid- 
ding him good-bye at a Davenport (Iowa) ratiroad 
station, and was at once furiously assaulted by Mrs. 
Applegate, who stood by. As Mrs. Applegate is not 
a relative of the fellow who was kissed, Mise May is 
puzzled to account for the lady's interest in the mat- 
ter, and Mr. Applegate has separated from her in 
consequence. 


A great scandal was caused in England a 
few months ago by the elopement of a young lady, 
the daughter of a gentleman well known in the coun- 
try, with her father's groom. They fled to South Af- 
rica, and recently letters were received announcing 
that the damsel is on her way home, having jeft her 
companion at a hotel at Natal, where he has been en- 
gaged as waiter. 

At recent New York wedding the 
bride cake was built in four tiers. Arround the lowest 


of these, six satin bows were arranged; each hung 
on a pearl button, which formed.the handle to a di- 





Pitifal that a man should so care for 
riches, as if they were his own; yet so use them as if 
they were another's; that when he might be happy in 
spending them, he will be miserable in keeping them: 
and had rather, dying, leave wealth with his enemies 
than, being alive, relieve his friends, 


There is searce any character so rare as & 
man of real, open and generous integrity, who carries 
his heart im his hand, who says the thing be thinks, 
and does what he pretends. Though so one can dis- 
like the character, yet discretion shakes hor head, 
aad the world soon lets him into the reason. 


minutive drawer. Just before the cutting of the cake 
each of half-doaen bridesmaids iaid her hand upon a 
bow and drew out the drawer, which, needless to say, 
contained a pretty gift. 


A Cincinnati husband said that his wife 
should devote her attention to the care of her children 
instead of going to matinees at the theatres. She dis- 
obeyed. He walked down the centre aisie of a thea- 
tre, took her by the ear, and led her out *“ut of re- 
spect to the parties, '* ‘says the account, 





“who are | 


well connected and generally well thought of, their | 


names are withheld from the public,”’, 


Weeping Water is the rather pvetic name 
of a town In Nebraska, 


St. Louis has a bull-dog which is said to 
be a confirmed drunkard. 


Florida has something to cry over—an 
onion that measures 14 inches. 


The price paid by Mr. Vanderbilt for 
three curtains for his new house was 94, 000. 


Rumors of a coming colored cadet have 


set the West Point aristocracy in another feverish 
Gutter. 


The stone over a grave at Suffield, Conn., 


is cut into exactly the size and shape of the coffin un- 
derneath, 


A London jeweler is exhibiting a late 


Hungarian noble's scarf-pins—730 in number, and 
very valuable, 


A shirt has two arms, the same as panta- 


loons have two legs. Yet one Is called a pair, and the 
other is only one. 


The late rheumatic Mr. Burke bathed him- 


self in turpentine, at Lyons, lowa, and then lighted 
his pipe for a comfortable smoke, 


A new kid glove has been invented, hav- 
ing a tiny pocket fitted into the palm of the hand, in 
which to carry car tickets or a little money. 


New Zealand must look like a mammoth 
Concord school of philosophy. All the women wear 
their hair short, and all the men theirs long. 


Fans this summer are to be of medium 
size, so nobody can revive the old story of the couple 
who eloped by water and used the lady’s fan as a 
sail. 


An Illinois woman of eighty has brought 
sult for divorce against her husband of twenty-five, 
She thinks he married her for her money, and not for 
love, 


Mr. Holden, the successor of Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish in the House of Commons, begaa 
business as book-keeper in a Yorkshire worsted-spin- 
ning mill. 


In Cambria county, this State, there are 
two springs only a few feet apart, one of which finds 
its way into the Atlantic Ocean, and the other into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


A physician says that nine-tenths of our 
American wives are totally ignorant of everything 
that pertains to their own bealth, or that of the 
healthful rearing of an infant. 


In Germany sawdust is combined with 
wlue or some other binding material, the result being 
a plastic mass which is pressed in moulds, into door 
knobs, plano keys and various other articles, 


Berlin last year had beggers enough and 
to spare. The police alone arrested 2, %1, of whom 
30, 046, or nearly all, were men. The women numbered 
1, 882, and the children, under twelve years of age, 
1,003, 


The bulb cultivators of Holland plant 
first potatoes, which in July are followed by cab- 
bages, these In October followed by bulbs, The sec- 
ond year there are tulips, the third crocuses and again 
potatoes, 


The wife of a Milwaukee physician is 
going to jail for fifteen days rather than pay a fine 
of five dollars, which was Imposed on her tor persist- 
ently keeping an unlicensed dug, She wishes to be a 
martyr for principle, 


George I., King of Greece, is perhaps the 
most unpopular monarch in Europe. He seldom vis- 
its any public assembly or Institution, or manifests 
any interest In public affairs, but gives almost undi- 
vided attention to his farm and horses, 


No one imagined how vast a number of 
deer still remained in the swamps of Louisiana until 
the high water of the present season drove them from 
their impenetrable retreats. Thousands of them have 
crossed™ the, river in the immediate vicinity of 
Natchez. 

As Mayor Harrison entered the Chicago 
City Hall one day last week, with about $1,300 tn his 
pocket, he felt ajman brush too closely against him, 
Ile grasped the stranger, stared in his face, and 
found he had captureda small-pox patient bearing a 
note to the Health Department, 


Last Sunday, John Pratt, of Paterson, 


N.J., lay in the last stages of consumption. 


rolled over and fell out of bed, It was found she had 
died of apoplexy. The shock so affected Mr, Pratt 
that he grew worse and died soon after, 


Mr. Keifer wields, inthe Speaker's chair 


of the House of Representatives, a big, ugly gavel, 


made especially for his use. Its bead is a shapeless 
chunk of ivory, and its handle a straight hickory 
stick. He expects to break it, however, befure his 
term of office expires, as his predecessors have fre- 
quently done, 


A drunken man threw John Carr, a lad 
of fourteen years from the railroad bridge at La 
Salle, t1l., into the river on Tuesday, where the wa- 
ter was swiftest and deepest, and, although the boy 
fell sixty-five feet, and turned over several times in 
descent, he struck the water feet foremost, and was 
saved by two fishermen, not much injured. 


A father and son living in Waterbury, 
Conn., joint owners of a sick dog, determined after 
some discussion In the poor beast's presence to put 
him out of his misery. ‘‘Have yous pistol with 
you ?’’ asked the father ; but before the son had time 
to answer the dog staggered to his feet, limped out of 
the barn as fast as he could and disappeared, 


While preaching fervidly at Lafayette, 
Ind , the Rev. H. A. Buchtol suddenly dropped out 
of sight behind the desk. The congregation thought 
he had been stricken by heart disease or paral ysis, and 

“there wasagreat bubbub. But the pastor slowly 


While | 
his wife, who lay by his side, was fanning him she | 








WEALTH 1S WEALTH. 


HEALTE OP BODY 18 WEALTE OF MDD, 
RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


Pure blood makes sound flesh, strong bone and a 
clear skin. If you would have your om, your 
bones sound without caries, and your complexion 
fair use RADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN ME- 
SOLVENT. 

A remedy com of ingredients of extraordina 
medical properties essential to purify, heal, re te 
and invigorate the broken-down and wasted body— 

UICK, PLEASANT, SAFE and PEKMANENT in 
its treatment and cure. 

No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 
signated, whether it be Serofula, Consumption, Sy 
lite, Ulcers, Sores, Tumors, Bolla, Erysipe or Salt 
Kheum, diseases of the Lungs, Kidneys, » 
Womb, Skin, Liver, Stomach, or we either 
chronic. or constitutional, the virus of the disease is 
in the BLOOD which supplies the waste, and ballds 
these cogpus and wasted tlesues of the 

is unhealthy, the process of re- 
pair must be unsound, 

The Tillinn Resolvent not only is a 
compensatt remedy, but secares the harmonious 
action of each of the organs, It establishes th 
out the —— system functional harmony, and sup- 
plies the blood vessels with a pure and healthy cur- 
rent of new life, The skin, after a few days use of the 
Sarsaparillian becomes clear, and beautiful. Pimples, 
Blote Black Spots, and Skin Eruptions are re- 
moved; Sores and Ulcers soon cured, Persons suf- 
fering from Sapetele, | truptive Diseases of the Eyes, 
Mouth, Kars, Legs, Throat and Glands that have ac- 
cumulated and spread, either from unenured dis- 
eases or mercury, or from the use of Corrosive Sublil- 
mate, may rely upon a cure If the Sarsapariiiian is 
continued a sufficient time to make its impression on 
the system, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicines than any other preparation, Taken in 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others require five or six 
timesas much. One Dellar Per hottie. 


\RR.R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD, 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 
WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE 


PARE THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN AT- 
TACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS 


«! 

DISEASES THAN ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LAKS EXPENDED FORGTILER MED- 
ICINES OK MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE., 

THE MOMENT KADWAY'S KEADY REL iEy 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN INT 
NALLY, ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS—PAIN 


FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 
In all cases where pain or discomfort is expert- 
enced, or If seized with Influenza, omg 
Reet Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, iiious 
Colic, Inflammation of the Bowels, stomach, Lung 
Liver, Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever an 
Ague, or with Neuralgia, Headache, Tle Doloreux, 
Toothache, Earache, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 
or with Lumbayo, Pain in the Back or Kheumatism, 
or with Diarrha@a, Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery, 
or with Burns, Scalde or Bruises, ChiJblafns, Frost 
Bites, or with Strains, Cram pt or Spasma, the appll- 
cation of RADWAY'S READY K TIER will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, comuiate pert y, Cleanse, and qpengseen. 

KA bwhT's PILLS for the eure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, rere! be Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costivenesa, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsta, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Warranted to effect a perfect 
cure. Purely vegetable,contalning ho mercury, min- 
erals or deleterions drugs. 

Bg Observe the foliowing symptoms resuiting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs; Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood inthe Head, Acid- 
itv of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulness or Weight in tie stomach, Sour Erue- 
tations, Beating or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or a neations when in a lying posture, 

‘ 


Dituness of sion, Dots or Webs before the Sight, 
Fever and Dull Paln in the Head, Defictency of Pers- 
piration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
the Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 


Burning in the Flesh. ; P 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 


system of all the above-named disorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
We repeat that the reader musts onsult our books 
aod papers on the subject of diseases and their cure, 
among which may be named ; 


“False and True,”’ 
“Radway on Irritable Urethra,” 
“Radway on Scrofuin,”’ 

and others relating to diferent classes of Diseases, 


SOLD BY DRUGGIsSTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to BADWAY &4¢0., Ne. 2a 
Warren Street, New York. 


B@ luformation worth thousands w ill be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guaraftee of the value of 
De. KADWAY'S old established K. KM. KR. RemMeuins 
than the base and worthless imitations of them, as 
there are False Resolvents, Keliefs and Puls. Be 
sure and ask for Kadway's, and see that the name 
**Kadway’’ is onwhat you buy. 


oakness Prostration, from overwork 


vunsie ie radically and promptly cured by 


BVAPERITY BIMDOPATENS SPECI a. 2. 





fa the most enccessful 
pe $1 per vial, or 5 vials and vial 
of powder for sent post free on receipt of price. 


mmparoye Se Velen sires, ow Void 


_ AGENTS WANTED forthe LIVES and AD- 


arose, and explained that he had inadvertently tlirown | 


his weight on a weak kuee, which was dislocated by 
the strain. 


——— > ae 
BRIGHTS Disease ofthe Kidneys, Diabetes and 
other Diseases of the Kidneys and Liver, which you 
are being eo frightened about, Hop Bitters is the onty 


thing that will surcly and permsanacntly prevent and 
cure. All other pretended cures only relieve for s 
time aad then make you many timés worse, 


e 


; 


VENTURES of the NOTED OUTLAWS, 


Frank and Jesse James, 


Containtng the only complete and authentic ac- 
count of these Bota’ Highwaymen. Ti lutestin 
formation about the Shooting of J ease The moet 
viridly interesting and + f } ‘ er written 
Fully tihestrated. Send 50 cents for complete 
@eutas, and write quick | ter * are very 
I, eral, and you can 


hi Now te the 
time. 


pakke w 


DOUGLASS BROK., 53 N. Seventh S+t., 
| Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 
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New Publications. | “Presenting th the Bride” Hea Heard From. 


” The announcement of the death of James 


Vick, the Rochester seedaman, broaght t | 


tmanv people something of a teeling of per- 
ernal lows, His interest in the distrithution 
of seeds and plant« bad much more than 4 
financial basis; appreciation of the educat- 
ing and refining eflects of Moricuiture and 
of good gardeuing waa strong with hirn, and 
found effective expression in iis Mayazne 
and the trequent catalogues that were treas- 
ured in nuuberless bousehoids as things of 
beauty. The beneficent iniluences be fuse 
tered must be feit 
we shall notsec.”” | 

MAGAZINES. 

SY, Nicholas for June.opens with a charm- 
ing frovtispiecs Ulustration by W. T. Smed- 
ley, entitled © Mr. Longfellow and bis Boy 
Visitors,’ acoonpanying an account by 
Herekiah Butterworth of a visit paid the 


eee shortly before his death, by some boys | 
r 


Lucy Lareom alse 
of reminiscence 


om «® Boston school. 
eontributes an article tull 


and pleasant aneolute of Longtellow and | 


his relations with abildren, interesting to 
old and young alike. There are besides 
highly entertiining stories, poems, and tmis- 
cellaneous articles, ainong which, 
Seal-hunting in the North Atiantic, 
tertaining paper, by Ernest Ligersollstrik- 
tugly fiusteste ! with were pictures, by 


D. C. Board, J. beard. Taber and M. 
J. Burns. bt are nine * full-page pic- 
tures in the June number, and, in all, sev- 


@uty-turee iliustrationsa, 
Now York. 

The contents of the Santfarian, 
are: lrevention of Venereal Diseases by 
Legislation, Sauitary Council of the Missis- 
Bippl Valley, ¢ of Complaint Against 
Vaccination, Cleanliness Above All Things, 


Tue Century Co., 


for July, 


suses 


Sanitary Progress in the Reduction of the | 


Money Buarthens Ocesasioned by Prevent- 
able Sickness and Mortalitv, National Board 


oF Healt Report, Is79—Re ‘view; Artificial 
versus Natural Mineral Waters, ete., ete. 
T..e Sanitarian, New York. 

“Tae crowned heads of Europe’ seem 


vor¥ favorably inclined toward Ainerican 
juvenile perodivals. An empress and a 
ques iare known to bo regular subscribers 
to AY. Nichol ts, and new it ie said that the 
Prines of Wales tikes) six copies 
tnagiane for the yvouug people in his house- 
heed. 

The June Cevftury istriiiiantly illustrated 
openiug with astro king frontispiece portrait 
ot Cardinal Newnan. 
trated artic 
in Now Youk, by Richard Grant White; 
The Bee-pistures of California, by John 
Muir; Marble Mining in Carrarasby Robert 
W. Welei: and Wood Kagraving and the 
Century Prizes. The engravings aecom- 
panving thearticie being as satisfactory as 
any in ths magazine, Accompanying the 
portrait of Cardinal Newtnan is a biowraphi- 
eal study, by C. Kegan Paul, the well-xnown 
English publisher. The second part of Cur. 


lyle’s posthumous Reminiscences of My 
Irish Journey is yiven, and tue eouciuding 
part will appear in July. 1. Godin dis 
cusses The ¢? zerotan OMice-holding Ar 

toeracyv. J. A. Johnson, ex-Consul Gonoral 


at Beirut, argues acainst the practicallity of 
alinost any scheme for The Colonization of 
Palestine. Goorge H. Fitch deseribes what 
ay be seen In a Chinese Theatre in San 
Franciseo, The fiction comprises the serials 
of Mr. Howelis and Mrs. Burnett, the eon- 
clusion of Miss Woulson'’s Koman story and 
a short story by Mary Halleck Foote, 
Among the poetry are two tributes to Long 


fellow. The dopartiner » are particularly 
interesting, treating of a great variety of 
subjects, Bric-a-brac is entirely made up 


Of humorous poetry. 

The Century Company announce that they 
have secured, for first publication in their 
inagacine, tho iniportant Listorical work by 
Dr. Eggleston, entitled A History of Lite in 
the Thirteen Colonies, which will ultimo: itely 
form the first partof A History of Life inthe 
United States, should the strength and per- 
severance of the author hold out to eoin- 
— 8) laborious a work. Many of the il- 
ustrations accoupanving the work, it is 
@aid, are of great historic value. 


MUSIC, 


Broanard's Musical World for June con- 
taulns the usual larce amount of matter, use- 
ful and entertaining to all interested in 
music. The musical selections comprise five 
—two instrumental and three voeal. They 
are: Breeze of the Night Waltz. Two's Comi- 
pany, Three's None; Good Night, Thady 
OFivnan, and Darby and Joan. We ean 
cnmend this excellent publication to all. 
Sabseription $1.50 per year. Brainard's 
Scun, Cleveland and Chicago. 


Se 


Tuosrof our read- 
ers who have not 
yet sent for acake of 
The Frank Siddalls 
Soap had better 
do so before the 
remarkably liberal offer is withdrawn. The 
Frank Siddalls Soap is destined to have an 
immense sale, and as we understand it is in 
contemplation to establish agencies for its 
sale all over the United States, our readers 
whodesire w aid in the futroduction of 
what is one of the most remarkable inven- 
tions of modern science, would do well to 





avail thernselves ofthe offer. Per 
c ike, 


Sore trstst 
not send for more than one 
sending for a cake 
must not send for 
any Of their frie: 
the rule being that 
the one who wants 


the Soap sen:is fur it 


11M, 





_—— ST” 


“far off on summers that | 


| get a great many subscribers fur you, 
A 


Seals and | 
ia an @n- | 


of that | 


The leading illus | 
iesare Around Cape Horn,Opera | 








and when | 


" nee ee as April 29, °82. 
F4éitor Post—The picture premium, **Presenting the 
Bride,** received. It is beautiful, and I am_ very 
much pleased with It. All who have seen the picture 
think it ls justsuperb. Expect to get you numerous 


subscribers in a few days. —= 
Lity V. Essex- 


Batchtown, Ill, April 29, 


FAlitors Post--I received my premium for The Post, 


| for which accept tuagks. It is the most beautiful pre- | 


mium | ever saw. 
Isaac 8. BERRY. 


Fenton, Mich., 
-**Presenting the Bride** 
to me yesterday, and aim highly pile ased with it. 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our fricnds, 

1. Gs. GORTON, 


April 30, '82. 


Fulitor Post was delivered 





Muscatine, Ia., April 29, °82. 

I received my premium last night, and 
I wild with pleasure aid you 
and I think | can 


Faditor Post 
think I very beautiful, 
in raleing your subecription List, 


5b. WELLS. 


Orange, N. Y., April 28, '82. 
EAltor Post—Have received my picture, ‘*Present- 
ing the Bride,** and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Lam well pleased withit. I have shown It 
to several of my friends, andall say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premium they ever saw, 
Mrs. 5. BE. CRAWFORD, 
Exline, Ia., April 30, "82. 
FAitor Saturday Evening Post 
tiful picture, *‘Presenting the Bride, ** in tiine, 
andam very much picased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations, Shall see what I can 


do for you ls the way uo! subscribers, 
8S. E. 


due 


PRICE. 


Sharpsburg, Pa., 

FAiitor Post—I received 
the Bride,** in due time, 

delighted with it. You may lor 

ers from me shortly, as tnany 

a desire to subscribe, and how could they 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 
Mus. M. E. Kerr, 


April 29, '82. 

I received your premium picture yes- 
much pleased with it. 
offered by 
you many 


April 28, 82, 
the pileture, 


*k for some subserib- 


feel other- 


Bath, Pa., 
Filitor Post 
terday all sound, 
It is farahead of the usually 
newspapers, and certalniv ought to bring 
subscribers. Am quite proud of it. 


and am very 


pretiluius 


BE. LAUBACH, 


Vanattas, O., April 28, °82. 
Falitor Post —T recetved my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,’ and think it very beautiful, Had 
it framed and hung up two heurs after its arrival, It 
is admitred by everybody, 


Mrs. J. LL. ALMOND. 
Polo, Mo., April 30, 
E\litor Saturday Evening Post—The pieture, ‘Pre. 
contin the Bride, ** has come to hand, and in good 
" fam much pleased with it, Indeed, I 
ave mono oit toseme of my neighbors, and ther 
Hi unte withine in voting itbeautital, Will send you 
some subserbbcrs suo, 

E. G, FOWLER. 

Centerville, <x Y., April 30, ’82. 
Editor Post-Your premium, ‘Presenting the 


Brice,** 
fei te please the most fastidious, Many thanke, 


E. M¢ AVILL. 
Dalton, Mo., April 30, '82, 
Faitor Post—Your premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride,** came to band all right. IT eannot find lan- 
guage to express iny thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, I have received many premiuis, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subseriptions soon 
KATE PRICE. 
Primack, [)., April 20, '82. 
FAlitor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘Presenting the Bride,*’ was duly received, and 
am more than pleased with it, It is by far the hand- 
somest pleture Lever saw, 
A.J. ANDERSON, 
Albany, N. Y., April 29, '82. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘‘Prosenting the 
Bride*’* received, and I consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 


one of them pronounce it beautiful. 
. A. FRISBY. 


Flint, Ind, April 30, ‘82 


Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, **Presenting the Bride.** at hand, 
and think itvery beautiful. Lam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much tor such a beautiful 
present. Lbave chown It to quite a number of people, 


and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- | 


mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies fujay power to lncreasety pur .utl)- 
cription list. 

UV. Monse. 


Newcastle, 0., April 29,82. 
Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘'‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.*’ It far surpasscs my most san- 
guine expectatious—perfeculy lovely! Will get some 
subscribers for you, 


Mus. J. HAMMELL. 


Middleborough, Pa., April 29, '82. 

E.jitor Saturday Evenving Post 

received, THe Postis a splendid IWerary journal. 

And the picture is very handsome, Am greatly 

pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 
cousiders it grand. 


Paper and premium 


pam bD. H. PLace. 
Tallal assce, Fla April 80 "82 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Mvy beautif pre- 
mium PhoteVleograph, ’reseuting the Bride. 
came duly to hand, andit is etter than you 


claimed it to be. I will see what! can 
the way of new subscribers. 
TILLis KE. WHISTLER. 


do for you ia 


We! 


| it will pay to send direct for It. 


| finer of all Residues containing gold or silver, 


| press. 


' received the beau- | 


PILE. surrostrontes It ici 


‘Presenting | 
andall who have seen it are 


of my friends expressed | 


Humorous. 





~ Get your life insured for » hundred thou- 


sand, if you would be sincerely mourned—by the in- 
surance company. 

“Jim, does your mother ever whip you?” 
‘No. but she doesa precious sight worse." ‘What 
is thatY’’ **Why, she washes my face every morn- 
ing.** 


‘My dear,”’ said a husband to his wife, 


‘‘what kind of a stone do you think they will give me | 


when I'm gone?"* she answered cooMy, ‘‘Brimstoue, 


John.** 
$$$ <a ——— 


Personal. 

From a personal visit of Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, we 
learn he is now doing a larger business than ever be- 
fore. From our knowledge of Mr. Beatty's sales we 
have no hesitation in saying he is to-day making and 
selling more organs, etc., than all the other manufac- 
turerscombined. Mr, Beatty's success, so phenome- 
pal, is well-deserved, and shows what integrity an:! 
persistent effort, combined with ability, may accorm- 
piish. 

——— 

To get the best Cod Liver Oil in the world 
ask your Cruggist for Baker's, If not kept by hivn, 
Prices and valuable 
information mailed on request, Joho C. Baker & 
Co., $15 Filbert St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 

rr 

Old Gola Bought.—siiver and Platinum of al 
kinds. Fall value paid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
bv | 
Send by mail or ex- 


Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mention TUE Post. 
—_ > 

Superfiuous Hair. 

Madame Wambold’s Specific permanently removes 


cirenlar. Madame WAMBOLD, & Sawyer Street, 


Buston, Mass. 
———— 





PID 
ELLER 


ERTAIN 


*ORGANS*< 
27 Stops,l0 SetsReeds, $109.75 












is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot | 





| “The Famons Beethoven Organ with a beantifal 


Pipe Top, Handsome Plack Walnut Case snitable 
ed the Parlor, ¢€ hurch or Sabbath School, 

hipped on «ne yerr's trial, with Organ Bench, 
Stool an 1 Music, ONLY 


-*SlO93.75* 


Remit by Bank Draft, Post Office Orler oriRegis- 
tered Letter, Money refunded with interest if 
not yh presented after one year's use. Organs 
built on the old plan, £°0, $10, $50 8 to 11 stops. 
ae Catalogue FREE. Adress or call upon 
_ DANIEL P. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


AGENTS WANTED. x 





Oar Latest Revised and Enlarged 
—— of he James Srethere is 
fate, inclu Death 
ron i wits aio ani engraving 
12 Fine Full- -prge Colorea Plates 
“FRANK graphi Art. ata cost of 88600.00; 
imo a full page engraving of Frank 
JAMES ES Agents Wanted’ 3:35" 
Reware 


‘Bertal. if Jeane, ‘Prof: aeip te 
AND 

made in the highest style of Litho 

James; ne other book has this portrait. 

thts det. 

f Bogus Rooks. Ss 

mly the Largest ani € ea aN 
CINCINSATI PULL. PLL... e., No. seg eee 4th St., Ciz ha mr Vv. 


ee m NEW PACK FOR, 1882, 





60 ALL Chrome Carda, [Extra fise 
oc} ag designs of —— Fleral.®en- 








View, Wreath, ape, Gold ard 
Silver Panel, Bird Mott on Hiatterty, 
2 | Moontight.Aummmer snd Win inter Scenes, 


all in beautiful (1.08 gandy) co! rm,with your Bame im fancy tyre, 
10¢, Sample Bo K oF D0 contiy Bis is hr 1982 Bie, AO peru ut 
Ped to Ag te, oF beantiful vee piven for cl- hs, Porticnlars with ev- 
rv ov ete CAALON PRINTING CO. Neortaford Cona, 


A HARVEST FOR AGENTS, 
| Choice Oleograph of Garfield Family on re- 
ceiplof 50 cents, Po not fail to order. Also 5x12 
| Oleograph 12. for Diets, National Chromo Co., &% 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 











Acts Wanted 8s 
Sells Rapidly, C24S251 Die onencer. 
| P rtic’. rs free Boston, Mass. 


we Ooeindenhad. 





Can now gracp a fortane:out 
ry abe oe, RIDEOUT, 
» 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 


permanent employment 

rest and « y Agents cites ot noe gucee Ti 
upporters, m t 

Free. A. irr . Queen City Seepender am A ) 


DYKE’S BEARD EL xm 


orces lereremt Mateche 

ore, or ber om bald beads hy: io 

BW dee Beth young « re am 
. 


~- & a ery be 
. he eer’ ¥ ree er 
7, 





Perbuge 


fn yam, : 
i. 1. SuITH & CO, Sele Agt's, Palatine, “Ile 
» Carda, no 2 alike, with name 
RED & Co., Nassan, N 


G.1.1 
TPAYS: sellour Hand Printing Rubber Stamps. 
Circulars free. G. A. Harper & Co., Cleveland, O. 


| J ARDS, All Chrom jiass & Mott Incase, name | 
44 in Gold & Jet, 0c. WEST & CO., Westville, Ct. 








URE. | 








| 


(From thé Toledo Blade.) 
SURPRISING EFFECTS 
OF EXTRACT OF CELERY 


AND CHAMOMILE UPON TyE 


NERVOUS S¥STEM AND DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS. ° 


AS INVARIABLY PRODUCED BY DR. 


Cc. W. BENSON’S CELERY AND 


CHAMOMILE PILILS, 


They have been tested time and time again, and a)- 
ways with satisfactory results. This preparation Just 
merts the necessities of the co 2 Let me state just 
what my Pills are madeto cure, ad what they have 
cured and WILL CURE: Neure7ia, Nervousness, 
Sick Heada-he Nervous Headacnc, Dvspeptic Head. 
ache, Sleeplossness, Paralysis and Dyspepsia, These 
diseases are all Nervous diseases. Nervousness em- 
braces nervous weakness, irritation, despondency, 
melancholy, and # restlh ss, dissatisfied, miserable 
state of mind and body, ate ribabie, 

These are some of the symptoms of nervousness; 
now, to be fully restored to health and happiness is a 
priceless boon, and yet for 0 cents you can satisfy 
yourse!f that there ls a cure fur you, and tor $5 at the 
very furthest that cure can be fully secured, 
These Pills are all they are represented to be, andare 
guaranteed to give satisfaction if used as directed, 


| and WILL CURE any case, 
Superfiuous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for | 


For sale by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box, 
Depot, 106 North Eutaw 3t., Baltimore, Md. By mail, 
two boxes for §1., or six boxes for, €2.50, postage free, 


to any address. : : : , 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 
ts Warranted to Cure 

ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORG, |= 

INFLAMMATION, CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 

DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 

TENDER !TCHINCS on all parts of the 
“body. It makes the skia white, soit and smooth; 
removes tan and frickies, and is the LIST toilet 
dressingin TLE WOLLD. Evrant') put up, two 
bottlesin one packege, consist.ng cf beth internal 
and externa! treat:ent. 
All first class druggista haveit. Price§1. per packages. 


‘§ 2 428-35 


C. N. CRITTENTON, New York, ts Wholesale 
Agent for Dr. Cc. W. Benson’ s gomedies, Ss 


(RY 0005 


BY MATL! 


ARTERS OF A MILLION DF 
oF SELECT FROM. 


All bought for dong and sold at lowest city 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimm os 
iery, Uphotster:, Faney Goods, Ladies’ 
Wraps, Underwear, Ties, Loce . Gerts’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girts’ Outfits, &e. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” wailed free on 


application. " 
COOPER & COVARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please say where you saw this ad ertisement. 


00. THEY. 


DB. BENOCN’S NEW LEXILTY 

















OVER 


UTOMATIC ORGAXS.ONEYV 


4,1. J. HARBACH, 8vv Filvert S5t., Phila, Pa. 








21 and 23 South Sixth St., and 8, E. Cor- 
ner of Delaware Avenue and Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Evervthing of the best forthe Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat. Over 100 acres under cultivation, 
vrowing Landreth’s Garden Seeds. Landretb’s 
ural Register and Almanac for 1832 with catalogue 
of seeds and directions for culture, in English ap 
German, free to sll applicants, — 
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Descriptive circulars and prices sent on applics 
_ R. REE 149 North Third St.,PhilaPe 





Send stamp for particu- 
lars. The Aige Sate 
00.286 8. 5th St.,Phila. Pa. 
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Facetie. 


-" prickly pair—A couple of needles. 
Useless Fright. 

To worry about any Liver, Kidney or Urinary 
Trouble, especially Bright's Disease or Diabetes, as 
Hop Bitters never fails of a cure where a cure is pos- 
We = this. 





sible. 
“Never,” says an Irish orator, ‘‘write 
an anonymous letter without signing your name to 


“,* 

The countenance of mortal man or wo. 
man cannot be cclestially radiant and pure, but with 
pr. Benson's Skin Cure itcan be made smooth and 
free from tetter, scaly eruptions, freckles, and cli- 
matic discoloration. A lovely toilet dressing. 

Beef is 100 per cent. higher than last 
year, but it is not 100 per cent tougher. That limit has 
been reached already. 

skinny Men.—‘‘Wells’ Health Renewer"’ restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. $1. 

What is the difference between your 
granary and your granny? One is your corn-bin, 
while the other is your born-kin, 

“Reagh on Bats.” —Ask druggists for it. Clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks, 15 cts. 

Horses’ ages are determined by their 
teeth. Chickens’ ages the same way, only you have 
to furnish the teeth yourself, 

“Bachupaiba.”*—Quick, complete cure, all an 
noying ay Diseases $1. at Druggists. 


J STARTLING SENSATION 


Nature’s ant Secret | 


Another Revolution! 


Of interest to every reader of this 
paper, who appreciates merit, 
beauty and sterling value. 


Iw all ages diamonds have been esteemed the most my sae 
among precious stones. Modern invention, however, ot 
produced an imitation so marvelously perfect that expert ) 
fail to detect the difference. Why pey a fabulous price for a dia 
mond wheu @ perfect substitute can be had for w aiieiag? The 
new diamonds are worn universally in Rerope, and their reputa- 
tics in being rapidly established here. 

sThe imitations are called Diamante Brillianta, the 
perfect gema, and ait set in SOL ID GOLD. T ate moun 4 
wrarand look like genuine . The udges fail to detect 
tic imitation from the real; they are produced chemically—arv 
worn in the best soctety and are really the only substitute 
ever produeed, as 








they possess all the purity, briliiancy and 
peretrating lustre peculiar to old mine diamonds of the first 
wuter We are sending out hundreds of them daily, and could 


ho volume with ae of ser and delivht 
of recipients, from Maine to fornia. The ii below 
give an accurate outline of the style of setting the 


ia NEW SORTS 











WARRANTED SOLID SJLD < 


We use but two siges of Diamante Brilliante—the earrings 


| 
SETTINGS J 
4 





sod ring, each 1-Karat stone, the stud %karate, They are not 
o 1 lh store goods, but are sold ia Phiiadelphia for $6 to 815 each. 
‘don't sell Mumante Brillianta, but use them as a Pre- 
mium for the Post. We are am to secure the largest subserip 
vn list in the country ; and we propose to work for it. spend money 
te ort and tee every honorable means to attain our object. With 
_— antes ve | nang pm we lose money on the fir<t year's sub- 
whieh eee fail to de all we promise and give a premium, 
our wa rk > aeone pong os oa yy Fy Ond 
a Rex rw 
rs “ut momberat ne Fen ey year we can't expect to On 
the y problem thorough! and we offer 
that Diameate Brilliant P ie ly believing 
en ee who receive them wil! not on! help us others, 
con Pt Our patrons for many years. he new diamonds 
s money and are worth mere than G@ny premium ever 
fered before, for every subscriber is really getting 


TEN DOLLARS FOR NOTHING 


We mean business and can't afford to 
mislead or misrepresent 
eo ‘re suitable present could be selected for any 
. er Offer.—On seentee three eo alge 


for 





Tee to send 
apy one of 


We om them to be solid gold (neither 
r 
lis 7 -~ bor plated), guarantee their prompt and safe de- 
cou elub ~ hy subscribers to The Pest, one year, 
Stud anied by @4, entities the sender to either the Ring 
one Lares ings, Free. A club of three, one year, and 
A club of the pm oh to any two of the three premiums, free. 
Pes ey one year, and O68. « entities the sendet to the 
oubseription nem frei ¢ or, for @4, we will extend your 
ace pee Fearn ana tend either Ring, Stud, or Esrrings 
Pd ny um For $6, will extend subscription three 
as te pe ard any two » 4 articlesasa premium. For 
premiums. free, Club subscribers receive an jum b: 
P — $3 instead of $2. All premiums sent A reg mail. 
te pon paper and premiums prepaid im every case. Nors.—J/ 
; set emmb are net as as represented in every particular, return 
Premium es 224 we will return yeur pened promptly. The 
TIM mer be nent to one address a 
pe RIES ALL THINGA"—the Pew Post yoo pot an 
bow tn tte sf oldest literary 


and fam 
with the eum year. and this offer eonfuunded 
vixteen of tevespensthee partion. It is a large 
page y printed, foided, cut, and bound 


Its fiction te of ro £8 ange . 
ighest order—the very best thought of the 
est writers of Rarope and America. It covers the whole Beld of 
: ; age Faction. —— a 
n le ews, ovher jepert- 
“alt Serle eee’ Narratives, ete. Exch volume copteins twent, 
of five hun ing authors, Say 
fret and furnistes an T—-7 strietl 
the home fending matter, alike interesti eo ener f 3 pd 
it hae pever m 
any ta 


Sate abet raya 
proper size st 

wie te Remittances shou!d be mede & post-office 
order, registered letter, or bank draft. nééreae, 


The Saturday Evening Pest. 126 Sansom 8t., Phils. Ps 


A VALUABLE BOOK FREE: 
TAT MIT 
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“rate 2 Chrmie Divas” 


ad for this book toe the undersigned, a physician of 


‘thee  epetienee, endorsed by hundreds of leading 


a: who testify to his skifl, Send stamp to pay | 


C. EB. LIVINGSTON, M. D., Telede, Chie. 
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THE BEETHOVEN ORCAN. 
Height, 75 ins., Length, 46 ins., Depth, 94 ins. 


Bench and Music Book. 














Glow Siyfe He. 0508, Handoome Sane Biack Walnut Case 


27 STOPS, 0 FULL SETS GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS. 








THE FAMOUS 27 STOP 


BEETHOVEN OREARR', 


Suitable for the Parlor, SS) ee 





——A BRIEF SasensPe ses. — 


fetid --- Handsome nan Black Waln 
rong seasoned and kiln dried, so that it will stand 
the at of om climate, handsor bbed V 

finish and pollah; carved and AL A+ 


designs in gold, fret music desk, pocket, han- 
dies and ty It is built to last, =pocket han | 
A 1ON.—< , 


sent)a French Horn, Vic 
Full Orchestra, Cello, Church 
Other beautiful effects. In vedithatre you have ro the 
ordinary Organ at your command. 
27 STOPS as follows: 
1—Cello, oot tone, a tone. 
2—Nelocia, mm tly ay tone. 


ein, at to 
¢-anual Sub Bass, 16 foot 17— Volk Celeate, § fact tone 
is-You Juliane 6 and 6 
u 
r prangnase, © foot tone. tone. 
—Viol UGanila,§ fort tone fete 
Dia tone. m— pecstene, 


-- 
o-Viske Doles 2 
Stole toe, <oot tae 83 





rardon, 1 
























n- French Horn, 8 foot tone, $— Au 

18—Vox Humana, Tremulant, 27— ni 

With une a A —— por tanage acosesery and 
e Bubber, Upright 


LL ws. wrinest Tre 
porter ows bellows combined, with tour Bteel 
Eorings, with Attomatic Valve Btop, an ingenious 
arrangement io w preventing an over-su peed y of air. 
ye Of wey san hn ne pe ens 
cagrus (petented.) the @ Fane w 
eve soaused te Ge block ber ovetailing instead of 


etary vives, which soon breaks or rattles. Tho 
ongue sy breaks or wears out, holds its 
No tuning is ever required after 


leaving Ne 

Assit _ntbupert, wiady Sweet and Pure. I 
enge comparison with any nent ever 
anufactured at four times the price. An Organ 

like the above containing thesamé variety of music 

would cost through high- —— organ manufactur. 


tone Lap ote 





ers at least $450. This combination of _ 
and § Ww bear in mind, in 


cS 

PRICE.—The price of this Organ, which 
el @ music book, AB ny Fy -1 4 
Washinglon, New Je livered on board the cars 
Te! Voy come ersey,is ONLY 890.00. 
csses; sre tec Remit- 
) bt 


AQT RY .—Corner Rallroad Ave. and 
t., ioialge at I in Lic wo 


day and night to (ll all orders promptly 


To Whom it May Concern: 


Sar ifthe Beethoven Organ, after one year’s con- 
stant use, does we you perie t satisfaction in 
every eniar, fs in any way oct as repre 
sented in this advertisement, 1 heseke bind m 
to take it back and refund you your mon y 
current funda, with leral interest of New 
(six per cent.) I further agree to 
charges 0 the instrument both ways, tho money to 
be re unded immediately upen receipt of the in- 
——_ at Wasbington . we 
agree, if requested, "ca exc ango it for an other 

teen ' in mo — ‘ 


ow T T PER— Enclosed find moncy for 
veo read your statement ia re 
gard toitin this nBisrs rad eu I orler one on 
condition that it must provo exact!y as represented 
in every particular, or I siall return it at the end of 
one year's use and demand the return of my money 
with interest from the very moment I forward it, ab 
siz percent., — toyouroffr. Bevery par- 
ticular to g pe gene Tame, Post Office, County, 
State Frefyht tation, and on what Railroad. 


Fl W Be sure to remit by Bank Draft, Post Office 
loney Order, Registered Letter or Express prepaid 


cua 








rue TEN DAY OFFER TO THE BEADERS 


ae 
HE “SATURDAY EVENINC POST.” 

I desire the Beethoven Organ introduced among the readers =o 
Romney Seenerery cpee <r beee, 00 Cad a aap Me ane appreciate P slal p 
won eombination effects. Now, if you will REMIT te it vill “be reecived, not otherwise, or you ma 

the > hes day, and remit by mail on that day. I « 
all orders uncer $90, unless accompanied with this newspaper, and pay 
ment must be mailed withia ton days as specificd. 


DATED, WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY, July 1, 1882. 
N. B.—As this special offer is limited and will not be sepented, you 


have not all the moncy in hand, it will pay y 
pape friends, and thussecuro the best organ that can be offer 


spending hundre¢'s of dol! rs in new EA T than an orcinary oran by other makers is usually »! 


» Washington, New Jersey. 


—_—- ~~ 
—_— 


ul merits and sto 


ME seventy-five ($75 00.) dollars. AS ship you this 'o 
dollars ($90), which is 


ond send pk le ay. bill in full for ninety 


and oe eno at which this Organ is old. 
00. on account of the increase in the price of labor and 


to $1 
materials used in its consiruction. 
(aI desire this 


profit, as the Beet 
ner of introducing it better than 


Address or call upon | | DANIEL F.B 


The Public is requested a TERN to notice 
the new and enlarged Scheme to be drawn 


Monthly. 
Se CAPITAL PRIZE, $75,000. 
Tickets only $5. Sharesin propo: m. 





Louisiana State Lottery Company. 


Incorporated in 1868 for 25 years by the Legislature 
for Educ eanonal and Charitable purposes—with a capl- 
tal of $1, 000,000—to which a reserve fund of $550, Wu has 


since been added, 


By an overwhelming popular vote its franchise was 
made a part oF tne pre State Constitution adopted 


December 24 


The only Lottery ever ‘voted on and endorsed by the 


people of any State, 
h never scales or poctuon ea. 
Its Grand pe Nam 
place Month! 


A Se LENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 


FORTUNE. SEVENTIL GRAND DRAWING, 


CLASS @, AT NEW ORLEANS, TUESDAY, JULY 


11. 1992, —146th Monthly Drawing. 


Look at the following Scheme, under the ex- 


clusive supervision and management of 


General G. T. BEAUREGARD, of La., and 


General JUBAL A. EARLY, of Va., 


who manage all the drawings of this Company, both 
ordinary «nd semi-annual, and attest the cor- 


rectness of the published Official Lists. 
CAPITAL PRIZE, $75,000. 
100,000 Tickets at $5 "rach. 
tions, in Fifths in proportion. 


LIST OF PRIZé+. 





cr Drawings take 


Frac- 


instrument introduced without dela 
special ofter soyou may order one now I look to fu ure sales for my 
hhoven makes me theusands of friends. 





1 CAPITAL ir EE PP errr rT $75, 000 
; 4 do . PPerrrrrrrr Trt 25,00 
do . 000 
2 PRIZES OF 9, 000... pace eo 2a dee 
do FSET et. 0,110 
” do ay a6 cka te tienins 10, Guu 
yi) do nent ccanee es art g-e sudan 10, 000 
100 do ae ya .. 000 
200 do RSS. : ee 
500 do CST 
1000 do — PO reer 25, 000 
APPROXIMATION PIIZES. 
9 Ap! mation Prizes of §7 coovsesecce § @,908 | 
9 do do seseccsestues 4, 00) 
9 do do oy. err ere eee 2,20 } 
1967 Prizes, amounting t0.........66--eeeeeeeeeee $265,590 | 


Application for rates to clubs should be made only 
to the office of the Compauy in New Orleans 


For further information write clearly, giving full 


address. 
or Money Order, address only to 
M.A. DAUPHIN, 


A. DAUPHIN New Orleans, La., 
M. 
“ 607 Seventh St.. Washington, D. (, 


Send orders by Express, Registered Letter | 


N.B.—Orders addressed to New Urleans will rec ct.@ e 


prompt atteation. 


Toany ig with Ca 
or Bronchitis who earnestly 
desire relief, | can furnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
Hive Cure. A Home Tre 
No charge for consultation by 
mail. Valuable Treatise Free 
qe remedies are the outgrowth 























his own experience; they are 
only Snowe | means of per- 











ont cure,’ —Haptis 
ee TP CHILDS, Troy, 0 





00 YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Presecs and outfits from 
Over 2.000 styles of type. (Aad oon 
reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phils., Pa. 


Hires’ Improved Root Beer, 
Pac « Beata Makes 5 gallons oo ei out, strenr’* hes 
and wholesome Drink. boid by Druggists, of sent te say 
on receipt of BSeta. A Advews 
CHARLES E. HIRES, 44 N. Del. Ave., Philadelapbia, Pa 
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po the at 
petit = IN MIND. 


n ——Se: 


The price will soon be 


, and make this 





| pense SS anee 


The Organ speaks for itse!f. Often 20 sales have been traced 
sold in a new neighborhood. 
offer is positively good for only ten days from date. PLEASE 


This newspaper must be returned to secure this 


f mailed from your post ofice gree ten days from this 


or tanhrbeee ens 


from 
af, at a less 


you to 











Street Depot to our door. 


WHEN YOU DO YOUR 


SPRING SHOPPING 
If you come in person, 


The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad come to the new Broad Street Station, which is 
within one block of our store; you walk directly through 
the new City Hall to our Market Street front. 
by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any horse 
Thirteenth Street will bring you directly from the 
If you come through Camden, N. J., 
any horse car on Market Street, except the red ones, will 
bring you direct. We have provided new and spacious reading 
and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors. 


If you order by letter, 





If you come 
car on 


Callowhill 





or any obligation to purchase, 
Silks, etc. 


moncy if they do not suit. 


Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth 
btreets, and City Hall Square. 








Departments of goods have been so enlarged and improved 
that our stock, unquestionably the most comprehensive in the 
United States, is better than ever. We 
samples of the new Dress Goods, 
We give prices of our entire stock in our new 
Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all 
who send us address on postal card. 
filled daily, and goods sent by mail and expre 
State and Territory, with full privilege of return and refund of 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Dry Goods, Ladies’.Gentlemen’s and (hi!dren’s 





send without charge, 


Hundreds of orders are 
> to every 





Wear and Housekeeping Appointments 


i e 











RUNKENNES 


EASILY Cl RE ED wim t PPT SLE SaLOntPe 
Or ee ELEY, M. D iC. & 
A. KR Seu — Te Ha Jcures. Lb cka Free 


HANDSOME CHROMO C ARDS, New & Arts 
rne,pame on.imemae Ite, Acknowledged best so 4. 
Alb (Samples te. ¥. W. Austin, Far Haves Coer 
» Gol ee ' ‘. a 


> LM ja. Chr 
62) on cc. pa s ee A.tra 


7 ( New -suties, alike. : ° 
4 Ja sine soe. b UL. Gilb ~~ + | iiggenuum 


¢. 


BEATTY’S Orsaus = 


lay anil t ataloy 
free. xa "ide Damixt 5 “BEATTY, Was ington, N.d. 
—< ‘th e Chroma, w name ! n rase 10e Set 
ep) [ pics & ,ANN € ” | nn 


<2/ be it- Edge um pliment Cards, with name, in ele- 
B + ul. M ORK, eh, Comm 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





Ladies’ Department. 


- FASHION CHAT. 





NOR some years now children’s toilettes 
have undergone no radical change; they 
have arrived atsuch a pitch of perfection 
that none have the audacity to suggest iin- 
provement, for what more can we require? 
Our children are no longer grotesque little 
men nor ridiculous litie women—the pres- 
ent mode of children's dress, while as pretty 





Thus children's styles have altered In no | 
dangerous to touch as the 6 At the 
respect, but as regards material, with the eeSeL adteaaie iad on mate im port- 


change of seasons, even washing dresses 


_ being often made in precisely the eame man- 


winter. 

Surah, plain or chequered foulard, and 
nun’s veiling are extensively used now, 
often beautifully gauged and pleated; & 
pretty, dreamy little costume for a girl of ten 
being made of chequered pink foulard, with 


a square gauged yoke, the material being 


as possible, allowing every facility for | 


health and developement; the sbort, semi- 


fitting Princess dresses no mnore cramp the | 


liimbe ofour girls than do the short trousers 
ofour boys; they ean run, climb jamp, and 
skip without hindrance, as no child's dress 
in tied back with tape, this being a cruel 


check, preventing them trot taking suffici- | 


ent, or indeed any, health giving exercise 
natural and necessary to childhood, 
main, therefore, their costumes have but 
littie altered, the changes taking place 
inerely In insignificant details. 

Children under five are dressed precisely 
alike,whether boys or girls, the loose fitting 


In the | 


arranged in pleats at the waist and a little 
below into the large handsome scarf pleated 
round the body, and forminga puffed bow 
behind. 

Tiis becoming dress is edged with two 
pleated flounces and the plain sleeves are 
finished with a gauged puff at the shoulder, 
and a small .draperyand bow at the 
waist. 

Many dresses are made for children gaug- 
ed all over, sleeves and all, down to the 
draped searf or paniers below the waist; a 


| Comtumme ot mastic nun's veiling has the cor- 
| sage gauged in this way,the paniers, gauged 


blouse dresses, gauged horigontally or ver- | 


tically, Leing the test adinired, nearly the 
whole of the body being encircled 
large handsome sash tied in a bow with 
larger loops. 

At this age,and also a little older,children 
wearthe Auorican pelisse of chequered 
woolen or cloth, but there is often added 
character of severity in boys’ dresses; for 
instance, in the blouse dresa, the 
rich sash is often replaced by a leather belt 
heid in its place by narrow tabs, and the 
dress-itse!fis often pleated in large plain 


pleats instead of being paused. 
In Paris also characteristic dresses are not 
appreved of for boys, such as kilts or the 


man-o'-war's inan; kilts are rarely seen, 
and the popularity of the other is very dif- 
ferent in Parisand London, where every 
other little fellow one sees is in full sailor 
oostuine; in Paris there is astrong tendency 
t» laugh at these costumes, though the sailor 


suit is worn, and in its modified form with 
short trousers it is extremely popular, made 
of navy blue serge, with a blouse pleated 


at the waist,and a large sailor collar covered 
with one of blue faille being tied underthe 
collar in a sailor's knot, a white cord en- 
circling the neck, to which is attached =a 
ginall whistle placed in the breast pocket. 
A sailor bat trimmed with a wide ribbon 
completes the costume, the frout of the rib- 
bon and the lett arm being often embroid- 
ered in gold, red, or white, with an anchor 


or some such Cesizn. 
For older boys, suits with short) trousers 
are made,with blouse drawn in by a leather 


belt for rough wear, the blouse being re- 
placed by a jacketand waistoost fora more 
dressy Costutie, 


The potit-complete is worn by boys of any 
age who are still in short trousers,generally 
made of fancy cloth, with the jacket fasten- 


ing merely by two buttons; few boys are 


atill in knickerbockers over twelve, 


A very pretty costume for a boy of six is 
of biseuit cloth triniumed with narrow red 
braid, the pleated skirt being so very short 


as to show drawers of the sane cloth, edged 
with three rows of braid which reach the 
knoe. 

The blouse is erenelated in 
over the shirt edged with 


sharp points 
braid, a braided 


belt drawing itin below the whist. The 
gailor collar is edged with braid and tinished 
by ared siik cravat, the sailor hat of black 
Straw bein finished by ared ribbon, 

Girls trom six to ten years wear still the 
gemii-fitting Princess dress, or redingote 
edge! with a pleated skirt, embroidery 


flounces, or ploatings of the material, these 
twolast being often alternated for more 
BtV lish Costumes. 

Coat ecorsayes are worn by the elder chil- 
dren, but most toilettes are provided with a 
-eear!, Whether used as a sash for smaller 
children or asa kind of panier for the 
elder. 

The newest inaterials for these scarves are 
moire, surah, crepe de Chine, moire being 
the favorite, and when of large size they are 
generally tied behind in a handsome bow 
with large loops; but they are tied in front, 
when on a sinaller scale, in a siinpler man- 
ner, or are finished off with a bow with 
long plain loops of ribbon, beneath which 
the two edges are pleated up together. 

Dreases with semi-fitting redingotes are 
worn usually,between the ages of six and 
twelve, and are made for spring and 
suinmer wear in light woolen stuffs, 
chequered, in cashmere or sateen and other 
materials. 

They fasten with buttons down the front 
to a littie below the waist, where they open 
over a skirt of often different material— 
either of broche woolen,of surah,or of faille, 
the same color as the redingote. | 


by a| 


in frout and drawn up behind undera large 
bow, being of mastic surah de Chine. 

The skirt is pleated, made of nun's veil- 
ing,the collar and cuffs being of surah edged 
with lace of the same color. 

Sateens are perhaps the prettiest of inex- 
pensive summer materials, and when trim- 


| ined with wide lace have adreasy and ele- 





gant effect, made in various styles. 

A really stylish costume can be made of 
this material for a girl of ten at a compara- 
tively trifling expense, the skirt edged with 
two pleated flounces, the semi-fitting redin- 
gote open over a pleated plastron, edged 
with deep lace,a gauged pelerine edged 
with lace covering the shoulders. 

This dress in Nile-blueor pale pink sateen 
with cream lace would be exceedingly 
pretty and becoming, and another tasteful 
style is with a polonaise buttoning up the 


back, the skirts edged with lace and pleated | 


up behind forming a tablier and pleated 
panier-drapery, the gauged pelerine being 
again used, and the same pleated skirt as in 
the last model. 

Many cashmeresare, of course, worn this 
spring both for over dresses and dresses, 
and very pretty watered inaterials sprink- 
led with spots of many colors, the most 
prominent color of which is taken to trim 
the dress; beautiful vigognes are also worn 
in delicate colors such as flax-grey, lichen- 
geen, or mastic, spotted, and trimmed with 
oriental pink or coral-red silk. 

These spotted materials make very stylish 
dresses for young girls of fourteen or fifteen 
with a plain skirtedged with a ruche to 
match the spots, the plastron, paniers, collar 
and parements of plain material like the 
ruche: but some of the prettiest fabrics for 
young girls under eighteen are plain or 
chequered surah and sateen. 

The following model can be made in 
either of these fabrics, the round — skirt 
pleated in plain pleats, the paniers joined to 
the tight-fitting corsage which is open over 
a gauged and putted plastron. 

The paniers can be edged either with 
cream lace, ora sinall pleated flounce as 
though in our opinion the lace would be by 
far the prettier of the two. 

A gauged panel is let into the back as in 
front, terminating in a handsome bow of the 
material from beneath which a ribbon of a 


| contrasting shade covers the junction of the 





paniers to the corsage, and ties in a bow in 
front; the dress quoted is of very pale blue 
sateen, and the ribbon is ofdark grenat, a 
few loops of ribbon appearing in the drap- 
ery of blue sateen below the bow behind; 
the sleeves are tight-fitting witha gauged 
puff at the shoulder, and a slight drapery at 
the wrist. 

This costume looks very elegant in mas- 
tic surah, with a grenat ribbon and pleating 
to the skirt, or in grenat satin trimmed with 
pale blue moire. 

In enumerating the materials to be worn 
this spring and summer, the beautiful em- 
orofdered batistes must not be forgotten, 
though their importance will not have fully 
developed until the arrival of summer 
heat. as 

Many of the ficelle costumes, to be’ worn 
later in the season, will be made or embroi- 
dered batiste, the costames unrelieved by a 
touch of color, hat, dress, sunshade, all be- 
ing ficelle. 

At the present moment children’s dreasy 


| tollettesare made of embroidered batiste, 
_ especially for young children under five. 


plain | 


|) 





Fireside Chat. 

BEAUTY—HOW TO PRESERVE IT—ON EYES. 

DID not intend to treat upon eyes to- 

day, but a fair correspondent having 

asked my advice on this important point 
of female beauty, I purposely makean aside 
in order to tell her all I know on the sub- 
ect. 


} 
ner as the plush and saten costuines of the — 


| other’s 


no part of the haman face is so delicate and 


ance to beauty as the eyes; for are the 
living and brilliant interpreters all the 
and senti:nents ofthe beart, mind, 

and soul. Love, genius, pride, bumility, 
modesty, scorn, anger, pity, etc., areall ex- 
pressed by theeyes; and men read each 
affections, sympathies, and antipath- 

jes in the pages of Nature's book of the 


| eyes. 


There isno need for spoken ian 
when those pages are laid open to us. Their 
silent eloquence an language, and 
is often more ex ethan words. Beau- 
tiful eyes render beautiful a whole face, 
however plain that may otherwise be. The 
large almond-shaped ox-eye, with its soft 





beseeching expression, is perhaps the most 
beautiful in nature, capounily when repro- 


_ duced on woman's face, for the a hb 


ing look of the ox-eye is a promise, as it 
were, of woman’s helplessness, so dear to 
man. 

Theeye may betray, as inthe case of the 
ox itself, but the large, soft, pleading eye of 
a woman is sure of inaking a big hole in the 
heart of every man who looks upon it; for 
man may admire the stro woman who 
bravely fights life’s battles for herself—but 
he loves the helpiess, timid dove that clings 
to him for protection. But ox-e are not 
the only beautiful eyes in » tfortun- 
ately for the inajority of us. There is the 
saucy blue eye, that looks at you with all 
the joyous confidence of a young innocent 
heart; and the grey eye, rendered almost 
black by the fringe of lashes round it ; and 
the Arab eye, of greenish tint, which defies 
description, but which is perhaps the most 
ex pressive. 

But I cannot mention here all the differ-- 
ent beautiful eyes in nature; or vary 80 
inuch that it would more than fill this short 
letter were I to attempt to describe even half 
of them. 

I may, however, wane state that I 
have never known a thoroughly evil-mind- 
ed person to have thoroughly beautiful 
eyes, nor have I ever known a realivy good 
woman to have ugly eyes. The hea rt,inind, 
and soul have 80 great an influence over the 
eyes, that it is impossible not to see them 
reflected through the windowsof the face. 
The shape of the eye, of course, is not alter- 
ed by either vice or virtue—it is the expres- 
sion only that changes, and this we inay to 
acertain extent govern by restraining our 
heart, nind, and soul from evil excesses. I 
ain not going to preach, but if we would 
make our eyes inore beautiful, let us strive 
toacquire that mental and spiritual state 
that gives the most beautiful reflection to 
the eyes, andthereby to the whole face. 
The loveliest eyes are rendered ugly when 
hatred, envy, malice, or anger fills them, 
just as the est and dullest eye shines 
a en lit up with love or inno- 
cent mirt 

A beautiful mind, therefore, will invari- 
ably beautify the eyes—the whole of the 
face. And now to business. Whatever 
color, or shape, or size — eyes may be, 
you will naturally seek to preserve them 
as they are, even toimprove them if possi- 
ome as we are rarely satisfied with what we 
1ave, 


Let us see how you may preserve them to 
best of your power. Firstly, avoid all glares 
of light, whether sunlight, tirelight, gaslight, 
etc. Evenif you feel no unpleasantness 
from sun glare, avoid it—shield your eyes 
with a parasol or fan. Never fix your eyes 
on asun-glaring wall, etc. Do not look at 
the fire either. 

It is eo delightful, you say, tosit musing 
by the fire. So it is; but, trough you may 
not perceive it yourself, this musing is 
ruining your eyes. When you muse, shut 
youreyes. You have no idea how it will 
save them, and whatan economy of sight 
you are thereby making. Read, write, and 
work as little as possible by gas, lamp, or 
candlelight. An oil-lamp, with a green 
shade, is the best, if you are compelled to 
work in any way by artificial light—and al- 
ways keep the light, whatever it be, at the 
back of you. 

The light will thus shine on whatever you 
have to do, without tiring the sight. These 
precaitions may appear tedious to you; but 
you ask tne how to presreve your sight, and 
I tell you. 

Avoid dust and smokealsol, and if you 

have been amdist thein, whether out or in- 
doors, bathe the eyes immediately you _re- 
enter your house or room. Always bathe 
your eyes every night before going to bed, 
you will tind that strengthen and perserves 
them. 
_ Finally, balls, theatres, etc., if indulged 
in too pe ponent weaken the eyesight, on 
account of excessive glare of light there is 
in every place of entertainment, whether 
private or public. 

If your eyes are already tired and weak, 
however, there are several remedies that 
will relieve them. To bathe thei constant- 
ly with sage may | for instance. Keep a 
glassful on your desk or writing-table, and 
with acorner of your linen pocket-hand- 
kerchief bathe your eyes from time to 


time. 

Strong tea is equally «6 
and may be more easily obtained. This 
wash, indeed, is used by many foreign 
ladies to make the eyebrows of a darker 
tinge than the rest of the face, which inno- 





cent little ruse helps to make the eyes look 
larger and brighter. Fleurs-de-lys, also, 


| soaked for four hours in boiling water,make 


an excellent wash to stregthen weak and 
tired eyes. 

Rosemary and rosewater, soaked for a 
week together, produce another good rem- 
edy. Finally, to-rub the eyebrows with 
arnica and water (equal portions) 
| 4s most beneficial, and makes them 


The subject is, indeed, very difficult, as | thick. 








Correspondence, 


ARK, (Davies, Ill.) —Excesaive perspira. 
tion of the bands may be checked by Sathing them 
castonally iG a weak solution of slum water.” 

M. A., (Rice,Mina. )—If you do not 
enough of the man to marry him, tel! him op ene 
as kindly a manner as posajble. If he isa 
being, he cannot fall to see that you are right in re. 


fusing bis suit, and will not urge you to change 
decision. your 


G. 8. T., (Philadelphia, Pa. )—All attempts 
to practice om amd excite the merves in weak ang 
**nervous’’ people must be lajurious. The mess deti. 
ae me ray + eos magia the nerves: 
we therefore advise delicately-constituted pec. 
ple to beware of mesmerism. _ 


READER, (Philadel phia,Pa.)\—We do no 
care to discuss the subject, but wine was not a neces- 
sity of life in Judea, water is. Wine is much less 
necessary there than here; it is too heating there, 
Even animal food is nota necessity in bot 
where people live well om rice and other grain. and 
yet our Saviour ate meat and drank wine, 


ELLENAR, (Ontario, N. Y.)—You seem 
to be unreasonably jealous, amd disposed to betiers 
what other people say of your sweetheart rather than 
take hisown word. He has just cause te be 
with you for making the accusations you did in your 
letter. Continue your correspopdence, and take ae 
notice of what other people say to you about him, 


ConsTANT, (Baltimore, Md.)—Your dis. 
like to your future busband is a mere love-gualm 
Be married, and before a week has passed you wil! 
love him more dearly than ever. Those hp we 
have not, we consider precious, Your er 
is too kind, constant, aud fond—hence you dveriook 
his merits, Poor fellow | instead of advising you, we 
should tell him to plague you. 


Fo.ty, (Lincoln, Kans.)~1. There is no 
specified time for a lady and gentleman to be ac- 
quainted before becoming engaged; but it were well 
for young people if they would always take as long 
time as they know how before plighting their treths, 
2, If the young man is right in every other respect 
you should not allows disparity of three years be- 
tween your ages to stand in the way of your futare 
happiness, 


ANTI, (Rutherford, Kans.)— We disagree 
with you as to vaccination. Think over the matter. 
It only brings concealed impurities to the surface: aad 
the story you relate is founded on the prejudice of the 
parents, Forty years ago, nine men and women out 
of ten were seamed and pitted with **variola’* (small-~ 
pox.) Hundreds and thousands were biind wholly, 
or had lost one eye, some were twisted or lamed, aud 
thousands died every year of the scourge, Since Jen- 
ner discovered this remedy, it has saved more lives 
than have been thrown away in all the wars of Napo- 
leon, the Crimea, or this country. The disease has 
nearly gone out, and might perhaps entirely cease 
but for the deep-rooted prejudices of some. Ask any 
old doctor about it, 7 


JEANNETTE, (Warren, Pa.)—According 
to your statement, your betrothed is behaving very 
unhandsomely towards you. And yet it is not impos- 
sible that he is sincere and intends to do what is right. 
Perhaps if you should treat him as indifferently as you 
say he has treated you, 1* would wake him out of his 
lethargy, and lead him to act in a more loverlike way. 
There is now and then a man who, when he thinks he 
is perfectly sure of a woman’‘s iove, will fail to treat 
her with that courtesy and affection to which she is 
entitled, Such a man requires to be shaken out of 
his conceited sense of security by being made to feel 
that he may possibly lose the prize of which he bas 
felt sure, 


Duncan M., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The 
Celts and the Bretons are people of the Aryan or 
Indo-European family, who, in pre-historic times, 
passed over from Asia into Europe, It is supposed 
that they were among the first of ths Aryan tribes that 
migrated from the original habitat of that people. 
According to tradition they played a conspicuous part 
in Europe and Asia tor several centuries before the 
dawn of authentic history. The most marked and 
distinct types of the Celts are now found in Wales, 
Ireland, and the Scottish Highlands. The Anglo- 
Saxons were the Teutonic or ancient German people, 
who, in the fifth and sixth centurics, passed over from 
the territory in and near the Danish peninsula to the 
island of Britain, then recently abandoned by the 
Romans. Green's ‘Short History of the English 
People, ** and the works to which it refers, would give 
you about all there is known of the Celts, the Bretons 
aud the Anglo-Saxons. 


EnqQuvuiIRreER, (Caroline, Va.)—There is 
great difference of opinion among the most eminent 
engineersin regard to the question you ask, viz., the 
practicability of establishing a sea in the great desert 
of Sahara. Itis argued that, supposing the sea to be 
created by means of a canal, it will lose an enormous 
quantity of water by evaporation every day, without 
the introduction of an equal volume of fresh water. 
The water,being replaced by a supply coming through 
the canal, the whole body will soon reach the maxi- 
mum of saturation; and thus, the evaporation still 
continuing, a deposit of salt will be formed, which, 
in time, must fill up the whole space of the interior 
sea—the salinity of the water being such that no anl- 
mal life would be possible in it, and the ultimate re- 
sult being simpty the accumulation of an tnimense 
deposit of salt. On the other hand, the projectors of 
the enterprise claim that the presence of this water, 
and its evaporation, must produce copious rains, 
which will in large measure return into the sea, and 
thus not only accomplish the object referred to, but 
also convert a sterile waste into a fertile country. 


Rose, (Luzerne,Pa.)—You ask us to giv® 


am 
our opinion on marriages where there is cs yes 
we 


the subject. But as thts may be ttheerystens eho 
explain here that, in our epiaiea, old man whe 
marries @ young girl does net do a very wise thing. 
and his bride risks her happiness a4 very often loos 
it. Yet there isa certain beauty tm the admiring D 
tection of the husland, and whatever her oar 
ment may 00, ts aio cmnsnerepeie pp eee oe 
own secret. Her romance may be dc t, bet 
tion is very strong ip women, and she may be 
and prond of a very old man who retains his a aa 
and emotions and loves ber, well. But of 





| woman who marries s young mas, whatcas We **J> 


i 
what can we think ? In such a uilion there note 
neither dignity nor beauty. The man’s een bio 
ally a mercenary one, and the womea an 
dupe. The clergyman whe performs 
ceremony hnows this at the altar; the friends whe g° 
to church to see them married feel this acutely. 


